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Qlofes of Recent Erposition. 


THE indiscriminate selection of texts throughout 
the Bible is a method of establishing a doctrine 
which is not so common now as it used to be. 
But some of us still have to see its futility. We 
may see it in a single but sufficient instance if we 
turn to the English edition of Zhe Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs which Professor Charles of 
Oxford has just published. 


It is even but a 
portion of the whole doctrine of Forgiveness ; it 
What 
is the Old Testament doctrine of a man’s forgive- 
We know what it is in the 
‘In the New Testament,’ says 


The instance is Forgiveness. 
is a man’s forgiveness of his neighbour. 


ness of his neighbour ? 
New Testament. 
Dr. Charles, ‘from the first page to the last it is 
either explicitly stated or implicitly understood 
that a man can receive the Divine forgiveness only 
on condition that he forgives his neighbour. 
Indeed,’ he says, ‘in their essential aspects, these 
two forgivenesses are seen to be one and the 
same.’ 
Old Testament ? 


In the Old Testament it is quite different. God’s 
forgiveness is granted without money and without 
price to the sinner who truly seeks it. But the 
penitent in the Old Testament can enjoy the 
Divine pardon and yet cherish the most bitter 
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What is the doctrine of forgiveness in the 


feelings towards his own personal enemy. 
Professor Charles mentions the case of David 
on his deathbed. He does not forget that Joseph 
forgave his brethren. But that notable instance 
is isolated. The act of grace on Joseph’s part 
made no impression upon later Old Testament 
writers. He does not forget the remarkable 
passage in the Book of Proverbs (257! 22): ‘If thine 
enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if 
he be thirsty, give him water to drink. For thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord shall reward thee.’ But again the admonition 
He finds the true attitude of the 


Old Testament saints to those who wronged them 


is exceptional. 


in the preceding chapter of the same Book of 
Proverbs (241"- 18): ‘Rejoice not when thine enemy 
falleth, and let not thine heart be glad when he is 
overthrown: lest the Lord see it, and it displease 
Isle 
finds it again in the Psalter, where the righteous 


him, and he turn away his wrath from him.’ 


man can pray to God to make him strong enough 
to pay out his enemies (411°): ‘Do thou, O Lord, 
have mercy upon me, and raise me up, that I may 
requite them.’ 

In the Old Testa- 
ment the saint may indulge in resentful feelings 


This is the contrast, then. 


and even in personal vengeance, and be none the 


less a saint. In the New Testament the only 
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attitude is, ‘If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.’ 


But the purpose of Professor Charles in pointing 
out this difference on the subject of forgiveness is 
not to warn us once more against the mistake of 
miscellaneous quotation from the Old Testament 
and the New. 
gulf between them is bridged by the Apocryphal 
book called the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 


His purpose is to show that the 


archs. 


The passage of most importance is found in the 
Testament of Gad. It consists of five verses in 
the sixth chapter (*7). We need not quote all 
the five; the first and last are sufficient—‘ Love 
ye, therefore, one another from the heart; and if 
a man sin against thee, cast forth the poison of 
hate and speak peaceably to him, and in thy soul 
hold not guile; and if he confess and repent, 
forgive him but if he be shameless and 
persisteth in his wrong-doing, even so forgive him 


from the heart and leave to God the avenging.’ 


Of this passage Dr. Charles says: ‘These verses 
contain the most remarkable statement on the 
subject of forgiveness in all ancient literature. 
They show a most wonderful insight into the true 
psychology of the question. ‘That our Lord was 
acquainted with them, and that His teaching 
presupposes them, we must infer from the fact 
that the parallel is so perfect in thought and so 
close in diction between and” Ukr? 
Mit 132.’ 


them 


Now we are not going to be troubled here with 
peddling questions about our Lord’s originality. 
It is as original to rediscover a truth as to discover 
it. It is more original, in this world of ours, to 
be its embodiment in life. It is easy to instruct ; 
he is the good divine who follows his own 
instructions. Whether the true law of forgiveness 
once discovered had been lost sight of by the 
time of our Lord, Professor Charles cannot say 


with certainty. But it was certainly lost sight of 


in practice. Christ taught His followers to love 
their enemies; and then He died, the just for 
the unjust. mee ee 

In the 42nd Psalm, that Psalm which begins 
with the beautiful words, ‘As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks,’ there is a verse which is a 
little puzzling, especially in the Revised Version. 


Tt is the fourth verse. The words are: 


These things I remember, and pour out my soul within 
me, 

How I went with the throng, and led them to the house 
of God, 

With the voice of joy and praise, a multitude keeping 
holy day. 


Though the rest of the Psalm is so simple, here 
If any of the 
readers of the Psalm have had a suspicion that 


the meaning is difficult to catch. 


there is something wrong with the translation, even 
with the Revised Version, they will find their 
suspicion made into a certainty by turning to the” 
recently published volume, entitled Sermons in 
Syntax, of the Rev. John Adams, B.D. They will 
find that when it is 
grammatical 


translated with _ strict 
accuracy, this verse is as easily 
They will find that it is 
now brought into harmony of thought with the 
rest. And they will find that now the Psalmist, 
who is an exile, instead of simply uttering a 
peevish lament on the misery of his present lot, is 
giving expression to a strong assurance of hope 
that God will deliver him. 


understood as the rest. 


In the first place, Mr. Adams points out that 
the tenses used are cohortative. No, that is not 
the first thing. The first thing of all is that the 
Revisers have missed the punctuation. In the 
first two lines they have followed the punctuation 
neither of the Masoretic Text nor of the Septuagint. 
Mr. Adams shows that in a number of MSS 
collated by Dr. Wickes the principal pause is at 
the end of the first line. Hence the colon of the 
Authorized Version is better than the comma of 
the Revised. And this is in accordance with the 
Septuagint. It follows that the word translated 
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“these things’ refers to what has gone before, not, 
as in the Revised Version, to what is coming after. 
It is the suitable summing up of the previous verses. 


Now the previous verses contain a vivid and 
pathetic description of the exile’s present state. 
He is separated from Zion and the Temple- 
worship, though he pants for God like the hart 
for the water brooks; he has to bear the taunts of 
Can 


He cannot forget them. 


his heathen enemies—Where is thy God? 
he forget these things? 
But more than that, he is determined not to 
forget them. ‘The tenses, as we have said, are 
cohortative. 


These things let me remember, 
and let me pour out my soul upon me. 


Then comes the reference to the past. The 
present is the more bitter that the memory of the 
past is so sweet. ‘ For,’ he says, ‘I used to pass 
on with the throng (it is the frequentative imperfect) 
and led them to the house of God.’ Is he a Levite 
of the sons of Korah, as the title seems to say? 
Or is he even a high priest, as Duhm, bringing 
the Psalm down to the time of Onias 111, will 
have it? In either case he is an exile now from 
the House of God, and the bread of exile is the 
bitterer to him that he remembers the time when 
he was wont to conduct pilgrims to Jerusalem and 
share in the solemn joy of the annual festivals. 

Nevertheless he refuses to be cast down. He 
makes the memory of the past the very occasion 
of his confidence in the future. ‘Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul?’ He had formerly tasted 
and seen how gracious the Lord is. His ex- 
perience in the past gives him confidence that 
God will be gracious to him again and deliver 
him: 


Hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him, 
Who is the help of my countenance and my God. 


There is no passage in the Old Testament of so 
much interest to theology as the 53rd chapter 


of Isaiah, and it is strange that the commentators 
can come to no agreement as to the meaning of 
it. The chapter belongs to the group of prophecies 
which have to do with the Servant of Jahweh. If 
we knew who the Servant of Jahweh is, we should 
know what to make of the 53rd chapter of 
Isaiah. ‘Thirty years ago an article appeared on 
the Servant of Jahweh in the Westminster Review 
which contained a remarkable but very fair state- 
An 
article appears on the same question in the West- 
minster Review of March 1908, and the author 
acknowledges that the thirty years have ‘made 
little advance towards any generally accepted con- 


ment of this vexed question, and left it vexed. 


clusion.’ 


The author of the article is the Rev. T. H. Weir, 
Lecturer in Arabic in the University of Glasgow. 
Mr. Weir has something to say on the subject. 
To use his own metaphor, he comes with a key in 
his hand which he hopes will fit this lock. But 
before applying his key he makes a collection of 
all the views which have been held about the 
Servant of Jahweh. He gathers them into three 


divisions. 


First come the Jewish expositors. Ibn Ezra, 
Rashi, Kimchi, Abarbanel, to name the leaders 
only, take the term as denoting simply the Israelite 
nation. But the Servant is sometimes contrasted 
with Israel. 
upon the Servant as the nation of Israel in some 
ideal or select aspect—the ideal Israel, says 
Kleinert; the pious Israelites, says Bleek; the 
prophetic order, say Gesenius and De Wette, 
These may be said to form the first division. In 
the second group of expositors are those who take 
the Servant to be an individual, neither more nor 
less; either some historical person, as Hezekiah, 
Josiah, Jeremiah, or Zerubbabel ; or an individual 
who has not yet appeared but who is to be looked 
for in the future—in short, the Messiah. The third 
group contains expositors like Dillmann and 
Delitzsch, who combine the foregoing views. 
Dillmann, ‘by a sort of Platonic doctrine of 


Accordingly other expositors look 
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ideas,’ says Mr. Weir, regards the Servant as at 
once the ideal Israel, the pious Israel embodying 
the ideal, and Israel as a whole containing the 
ideal. So Cheyne (in 1884), following Delitzsch, 
says: ‘The conception of the Servant of Jehovah 
is, as it were, a pyramid, of which the base is 
the people of Israel as a whole, the central part 
Israel ‘‘according to the spirit,” and the summit 
the person of the mediator of salvation who arises 
out of Israel.’ With which of these groups is Mr. 
Weir himself to be classed? Apparently with the 
second. He holds the Servant of Jahweh to be 
an individual. But he will have none of the 
individuals who have already been named. He 
holds the Servant of Jahweh to be Cyrus. 


There are four passages in Isaiah which are 
In‘the first (421-4) 
Mr. Weir has little difficulty in seeing Cyrus, king 
of Persia. 


called the ‘Servant’ passages. 


At the time it was written, the flower of 
the nation of Israel had for more than half a 
Although 
the generation of those who had been originally 


century been living as exiles in Babylon. 


deported was fast dying out, they had left as a 
legacy to the generation which had been born in 
the foreign land the assurance of deliverance. 
That assurance rested upon a prophecy which had 
been uttered by the last of their seers in the home- 
land. The prophecy made the duration of banish- 
ment seventy years. Several years yet remained to 
the time of its fulfilment. But deliverance was 
really at hand. The prophecy was anticipated by 


the event. 


Quite unexpectedly the king of the province of 
Anzan or Anshan, in Elam, whose name was 
Kurash or Cyrus, entered upon one of those 
marvellous careers of conquest, of which South- 
Western Asia has so often been the scene. Within 
a few years he overthrew ‘the tribal hordes’ (the 
‘Medes’), and took prisoner their king Ishtumegu 
(Astyages); by the defeat of Crcesus and the 
capture of Sardis, he became master of Asia Minor ; 
and the conquest of the Babylonian kingdom under 
the weak Nabonidus was only a matter of time. 


These events are the historical background of 
the poems contained in Is 4o-48. Mr. Weir 
believes that the poet anticipated the Persian 
conquest of Babylon and the end of the Exile. 
Cyrus is the central figure throughout. Twice 
the name occurs (44%8 451). Mr. Weir is ‘not 
sure that it has not been interpolated there. In 
any case, the author prefers as a rule not to name 
his hero, but to speak of him as ‘ victory from the 
east’ (412), or as ‘one that calleth upon my name’ 


(415), 


Mr. Weir offers a rendering of this first ‘Servant ” 
Mr. Weir is a 
His rendering has points in it 


passage, a strictly literal rendering. 
reliable scholar. 
worth observing. 


1. Verily, my servant whom I am sustaining, 
My chosen in whom my desire is satisfied — 
I have put my spirit upon him ; 
Justice for the nations he shall make to arise. 
2. He doth not shout nor lift up, 
Nor make his voice to be heard abroad. 


. A bruised reed he doth not break, 
And a failing wick he doth not put out ; 
In very deed he shall make justice to arise. 


Od 


4. He shall not fail nor run away, 
Until he set in the earth justice ; 
And for his sway the Isles are waiting. 


Now, in this first of the four ‘Servant’ passages, 
the significant thing is that Cyrus is looked upon 
as a monotheist. This is evident not from the use 
of the expression ‘my servant,’ for that expression 
is used also of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer 431°), but 
from the contrast between those verses and the 
immediately preceding context. The preceding 
context is a satire on polytheism and _ idolatry. 
‘My servant’ must be more than ‘the instrument 
of my hand.’ The phrase must signify a worshipper 
of Jahweh; as in the Koran, for example, the 
word ‘servant, which means a s/ave in reference 
to men, is always a worshipper in reference to God. 
But if Cyrus is a worshipper of Jahweh, then of 


course he must be a monotheist. 


In the second verse Cyrus is further contrasted 
with the Chaldeans, whose ‘shouting in their ships’ 
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was proverbial. ‘He doth not shout nor lift up, 
He is 


contrasted in the next verse in respect of his 


nor make his voice to be heard abroad.’ 


justice and clemency towards the conquered. The 
cracked reed and the dimly burning wick are the 
nations subdued by the Chaldeans, especially 
the nation of Israel. 
like the Chaldean kings, and that he would be 
likely to have mercy upon the nations lying in 
captivity—these were hopeful characteristics of 
the king that was coming. But to a poet of Israel 
they were completely overshadowed by the belief 
that Cyrus was a monotheist. 


The Western 
How 
many an excellent homily lost its point when the 


But Cyrus was not a monotheist. 
world did not know this until last century. 


decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions made 
it evident that Cyrus was a worshipper of Bel and 
Nabu, and all the gods of Babylon, and that he 
delighted to call himself ‘the little servant of 
Marduk.’ The Western world, we say, did not 
know this till last century. But Mr. Weir believes 
that the poet of the Servant of Jahweh made the 
discovery soon after he wrote his first Servant poem. 


For in the remaining Servant passages the situa- 
tion is wholly changed. There are no more satires 
against idolatry; there is no more exaltation of 
monotheism ; there are no more pzeans in anticipa- 
tion of the fall of Babylon. It is manifest to 
Mr. Weir that between chapters 48 and 49 the 
Babylonian Empire has ceased to exist. The 
exiles of all nations have recovered their liberty, 
and are making their way back to their homelands. 
That is all evident. And what is equally evident, 
but much more remarkable, is the fact that through- 
out all these passages there is not a single reference 
now to the principal actor upon the stage. For 
Cyrus had entered Babylon, not at the call of 
Jahnweh, but at the invitation of Marduk ; not as 
an iconoclast monotheist (Is 46), but as the 
worshipper of Bel and Nabu. 


Will the poet drop out Cyrus now from his con- 


That Cyrus was no boaster, 


ception of the Servant of Jahweh ? 
Cyrus ; he does not drop him out. When Mr. Weir 
passes to the 53rd chapter of Isaiah (or rather 


He transfigures 


to that poem which begins at the 13th verse of 
the 52nd chapter, and runs to the end of the 53rd 
chapter), he finds that the hero is Cyrus still. 
For although Cyrus was no monotheist, was he 
not the deliverer of Israel, and, to that extent at 
least, the Servant of Jahweh’s hand? Cyrus is the 
Servant of Jahweh still. And as Mr. Weir re- 
translates the ‘hard and crabbed’ lines of this 
mighty poem, and spells out his meaning from its 
ungrammatical and almost untranslatable language, 
he believes that the poet has ever before him the 
figure of Israel’s great deliverer Cyrus, and directly 
no other figure whatever. 


‘It is a dirge or elegy,’ he says, ‘upon a fallen 
hero, whose marvellous career had been unpre- 
cedented, both in its splendour and in its eclipse 
(5219-15), Indeed, the rumour of his death was 
not believed (531). His early life had been one 
of hardship and poverty, which had left their 
mark upon his frame (#}?). In the view of the 
author, his diseases, misfortunes, and death were 
an expiation for the sins of Israel, who, however, 
attributed them to the anger of Jahweh (4°). Yet 
he was an involuntary sacrifice (®7), and the use 
of the expression “my people” in v.® would 
His death 
was premature, such as was believed to overtake 
the wicked, although he was not one of these (°). 
His fate can be accounted for only as an act of 
the Divine will. His heirs will carry out Jahweh’s 
business (the restoration of Israel); but the credit 
of it will belong to him (%12),’ 


indicate that he was not an Israelite. 


Was all this true of Cyrus? All this was true, 
says Mr. Weir, and applicable in a remarkable 
degree. In popular belief he had been brought 
up by.a herdsman. His early successes were un- 
paralleled, but it is not known how he came by 
his end. They say that he was defective in 
stratagem, and to this might refer the comparison 


of the slaughtered sheep. The qualities by which 
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he impressed himself most upon his contemporaries 
were his justice and clemency. His death might 
seem to some Israelites a punishment for their 
sin in not fully availing themselves, when he was 
alive, of the privilege of returning to Jerusalem ; to 
others it might be a sign of Jahweh’s displeasure 
‘against a polytheist. The only hope that remained 
was that his successors would finish the ‘ business’ 
which Jahweh had placed in the hands of Cyrus. 


Is it possible for a pope to repent? If it is 
possible, Pope Pius x. will repent of his Encyclical 
Pascendi gregis when he reads the paper upon it 
by Professor Swete which appears in the Guardian 
of January 29. 

The title of the paper is ‘Modernism and the 
Church.’ By ‘the Church’ Professor Swete means 
not the Roman but the Anglican Church. The 
Pope does not acknowledge him. And he does 
not acknowledge the Pope. And that situation 
is, for the present purpose at least, of much 
advantage to both. It allows the Pope to read 
Professor Swete’s article without the irritation which 
he might feel with the plain speaking of one of the 
faithful. 


plainly. 


And it allows Professor Swete to speak 


What is Modernism ? 
a moment from Professor Swete to say that what 


We may turn aside for 


a Roman Catholic, who believes in Modernism, 
understands by it, will be found in a book which 
has been published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, with 
the title of Zhe Programme of Mecdernism. It is 
an anonymous book. For this is half the trouble, 
that in the Roman Church the Modernist and the 
anti-Modernist are compelled to answer one another 
anonymously, 
book, which has been translated from the Italian 
and sent into the English-speaking world with such 


But it is an outspoken well-written 


blessing as the Rev. A. L. Lilley can bestow upon 
it. It contains the Encyclical itself as well as a 
refutation of it; and the refutation cleverly comes 
first. 


But clever and capable as this anonymous book 
is, as an answer to the Pope it is not to be com- 
pared with Professor Swete’s article. For, as we 
have said, Professor Swete is at perfect liberty to 
speak his mind, neither urged by fear to conceal, 
nor driven by defiance to exaggerate. And then 


he is Professor Swete. 


He is Professor Swete, we say. In this lies the 
value of the article. Is it nothing to the Pope 
that the Regius Professor of Divinity in one of 
the great English Universities should answer him ? 
It is everything to him that the answer comes 
from a man to whom it is impossible to apply 
the epithet ‘Modernist’ with any offensiveness ; 
from a man whose concern for the continuity of 
the life of the Church is as great as that of any 
pope can be, and who weighs every word he uses. 


What is Modernism ? 
to define it. 
the Encyclical. 


The Pope does not stay 
Modernism is denounced throughout 
We are left to gather what it is 
from the denunciation. The Modernist may be 
a philosopher, a believer, a theologian, a historian, 
a critic, an apologist, a reformer. In each of these 
characters he is judged in the Encyclical and found 
guilty. And then at the end the Pope reviews 
Modernism as a whole, and condemns it as a 
‘summary of all the heresies.’ This is the nearest 
approach to a definition that the Encyclical contains, 


and the Vatican is no doubt content with it. 


Professor Swete discovers what Modernism is 
from the Encyclical. He discovers that, in the 
judgment of Pope Pius x., the Modernist is a man 
who finds his religion in Christian experience 
instead of basing it upon the authority of the 
Church and of the Bible. He is a man who 
separates the Christ of history from the Christ 
of theology. And he is a man who applies the 
method of evolution to Christian doctrine. Pro- 
fessor Swete perceives that within these three 
divisions it is possible to gather all the clauses 
of the Encyclical. Modernism, it may be said 


in a sentence, is the application of psychology, 
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of criticism, or of evolution to the Bible and to 
Christian dogma. 


The Pope believes that Modernism is an un- 
mixed evil. Father Tyrrell believes that it is an 
unmixed good. Professor Swete believes that it 
is neither. He considers first the doctrine of vital 
immanence—that is, the Modernist teaching that 
religion is not something external, imparted ad 
extra, but a sense and an experience begotten of 
man’s innermost need. ‘Now it is surely pure 
gain,’ he says, ‘that in the judgment of our time 
religion has its origin in the very constitution of 
human nature. It is pure gain also that religion 
is now understood to be a matter of personal 
experience, a vital movement within, not an in- 


tellectual process.’ 


But does not the Modernist say that @// revela- 
tion is immanent? Does he not say that the inner 
religious sense, and the personal experience which 
comes from its exercise, are but the workings of 
God in man, answering to the natural faculty which 
he has implanted? Does he not say that in Holy 
Scripture God speaks through the religious experi- 
ence of men, and not as dictating a revelation which 
came directly from Himself? Does he not say 
that even in Christ the Divine revealed itself 
through the human, and not by experiences or 
thoughts or words which belonged to a super- 
human life? The Modernist says all this, and 


Dr. Swete sees ‘no just cause for alarm.’ 


Thus, throughout one-third of the long Ency- 
clical, Professor Swete sees no occasion for the 
fears of the Pope’s advisers, no justification for the 
censures of the Pope. When the Encyclical comes 
to speak of the attitude of Modernism towards the 
Person of Christ, he thinks that it is on somewhat 
firmer ground. He says that no one can read 
modern theological books and articles without 
noticing that in the course of a generation a con- 
siderable change has come over the conceptions 
of men in reference to this grave subject. ‘While 
unbelievers generally take a more exalted view of 


Christ than they did a quarter of a century ago, the 
tone which believers adopt is often less decided, 
less in harmony with the full Catholic Faith.’ 
Professor Swete rejoices to know that the question, 
What think you of Christ? was never so generally 
and never so seriously asked as now. But, on the 
other hand, he observes with some concern that 
The 


old Nicene answer does not seem to be sufficient, 


the answer is not so definite as it used to be. 


or, at all events, ‘the more explicit and dogmatic 
form which the Nicene answer assumes in the 
Quicungue.’ 


Professor Swete does not think that men have 
really formed a different estimate of the Person of 
Christ. It is only that they look at the problem 
of His Person from a different point of view. Now 
that difference in point of view he believes to be 
due to two of the influences which the Encyclical 
censures. The doctrine of Immanence is one; the 
other is the fearless application to the Gospels of 
historical criticism. For the doctrine of Imma- 
nence has suggested to men that God reveals 
Himself in Christ in the same way as He reveals 
Himself in the experience of believers, although in 
a much higher degree, in a degree which is almost 
: The historical criticism of the 
a distinction between that 


infinitely higher. 
Gospels has made 
which is historical and that which is ideal, and 
has, sometimes at any rate, declared that whatever 
savours of the superhuman and Divine in the life 
of our Lord belongs to the realm of the ideal, and 
not to the region of the historical. 


Does the Pope protest against such criticism of 
the Gospels as this? Professor Swete protests 
against it also. He does not deny that there is 
occasional advantage in looking at the Person of 
our Lord first from the human side, and then from 
the Divine. He has read Dr. du Bose’s ‘ remark- 
ably illuminating book,’ Zhe Gospel in the Gospels, 
and he has been struck by the success of the 
method of studying the Gospels, first upon the 
lower plane of common humanity which our Lord 
shared with ourselves, and afterwards carrying the 
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study on to the higher levels attained by St. Paul 
and St. John. But that is one thing. It is quite 
another thing if a man goes to the Synoptic nar- 
ratives with the presupposition that, so far as 
they are historical, they describe a merely human 
Christ. 

For then one of two things will happen. 
he will find in them nothing more than the merely 
human. Or if he does see manifest traces of the 
superhuman, he will mentally bracket such passages 
as interpolations; and he will explain the inter- 
polations as due to a growing legend, to the fancy 
of an editor, or, if the textual evidence offers the 
slightest excuse for it, to the piety of an early 
glossator. We will even take upon him at times 
to determine, upon the strength of his own 
judgment, what Christ must have said or done 
in a certain case, or what He would not have 
said or done, and he will proceed to read the 
records accordingly. 


Does the Pope protest against this burlesque of 
a genuine criticism? Professor Swete says that 
the Pope has every right to protest. And he says 
that the protest does not come a day too soon. 
‘But when Pius x. proceeds to include in his con- 
demnation the literary criticism which reveals the 
sources of our documents and the process of their 
construction—when he censures the scholars who 
resolve the Hexateuch into J, E, and P, and the 
Synoptic narrative into Marcan and non-Marcan 
elements—he is fighting,’ says Dr. Swete, ‘ against 
the fairly well-assured results of scientific research, 
and therefore fighting to no purpose. Worse than 
that,’—and here we see how great the offence of 
the Pope is,—‘worse than that,’ says Professor 
Swete, ‘he is rejecting, in the name of the great 
Latin Communion, some of the best helps to the 
study of the Bible which our age provides, and 
putting back, in so far as in him lies, the clock of 
time by a whole generation.’ 


The entire attitude of the Encyclical to the 
Bible is one of the greatest surprises of our time. 


Either | 


May it not be described as one of the clearest re- 
venges of history? The Catholic believes in an 
infallible Church. Has he ever ceased to taunt the 
Protestant with belief in an infallible Bible? Yet 
the Encyclical maintains the absolute infallibility of 
the Bible. The Modernist says that manifest errors 
in science or in history are to be found in the Biblical 
writings ; but since the purpose of these books is not 
to teach science or history, it does not seem to 
him that these inaccuracies invalidate the claim of 
Scripture to contain the Word of God on morals and 
religion. The Pope answers that this is equivalent to 
charging God Himself with using falsehood as the 
Thus the Vatican declares itself 
committed to the mechanical view of inspiration 


vehicle of truth. 


long after it has been abandoned by at least the 
8 y 
great majority of educated Protestant believers. 


But Professor Swete perceives that the Pope’s 
chief concern is not for the infallibility of the Bible, 
but for the fate of dogma. The Modernist ap- 
proaches dogma as he approaches the Bible, with 
the historical method of study. He believes that 
dogma is less than the absolute truth, that it shares 
the imperfections of the human mind through 
which it has passed. He believes that, the 
Christian religion being a living body of truth, 
its ideas must, like all living things, be subject 
to change in the way of natural evolution or 
development. 


The Pope will have nothing to do with de- 
velopment in theology. Sixty years have passed 
since Cardinal Newman anticipated Darwin by 
introducing the idea of evolution into theology, 
but to-day the evolution of doctrine by the way 
of living growth is regarded at the Vatican with 
horror. ‘To the Pope’s present advisers the original 
deposit was not merely the germ, it was the com- 
pressed totality of the Catholic faith. In Father 
Tyrrell’s effective illustration, there has been no vital 
development, but only the mechanical unpacking 
of what was given from the first. The deposit, we 
may all agree, held the whole sum of Christian 
ideas, but, according to the Vatican, it held them 
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mot as the acorn holds the oak, but as a box holds 
properties, ready for use whenever it pleases the 
Pope to order the lid to be removed. 


We come to the last and worst feature of the 
Encyclical. It is the suspicion with which its 
authors regard the laity of the Church. Nothing 
is more ominous than this. Nothing is more 
indicative to Professor Swete of coming disaster. 
‘The Pope speaks of ‘that most pernicious doctrine 


which would make of the laity the factor of progress 


in the Church.’ Beyond all other things he dreads 
and detests what he calls Professor 
Swete believes that, in England at least, the edu- 
cated laity may prove to be the factor of progress 
in the Church. If they seem to move too rapidly, 
the clergy will always be there to guide, to check, 
But, in any case, 


‘Jaicism.’ 


and, if necessary, to restrain. 
the laity mean to make themselves heard in the 
future, and Professor Swete believes that hence- 
forth any attempt to impose doctrine from above 
will fail. 


Professor Harnack on tbe Second Source of tBe 
First and Third Gospels. 


By THE ReEv. Cyrit W. -EmMMeT, M.A., Vicar or Wrest HENDRED. 


PROFESSOR HaRNACK’s remarkable vindication of 
the Lukan authorship of the Third Gospel and 
the Acts has been followed by a further volume, 
in which he examines the second source common 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke.! The first source 
is, of course, the Gospel of St. Mark, in whatever 
form it may have been used by the two later 
Evangelists. Of this Harnack has nothing to say 
here; he confines his attention strictly to the 
matter common to the other two Gospels alone. 
His purpose is by a careful comparison of the 
two versions, as given in St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, to obtain a hypothetical reconstruction of 
“Q,’ the common source which it is generally 
agreed must zz some form and in some sense lie 
behind both. 

He renews the protest which we find in Zukas 
der Arzt against flashy @ priord theorizing, and 
asks for more ‘spade-work,’ a detailed examina- 
tion of the actual data. ‘What happens in many 
other of the main questions of gospel criticism, 
happens here; critics launch out into sublime 
questions as to the meaning of the “Kingdom 
of God,” as to the “Son of Man,” “ Messiahship,” 
ete., or into inquiries of “religious history,” and 
questions of authenticity decided on “higher” 
considerations . . . but they avoid the “lower” 
problems, which involve spade-work and trouble- 


1 Spriiche und Reden Jesu (Leipzig, 1907). 


some research (bei deren Behandlung Karrner- 
arbeit zu leisten und Staub zu schlucken ist)’ 
(p. 3). He acknowledges the complications of 
the problem, the probability of an early har- 
monizing of the text of the two Gospels, the 
doubts whether Q was used by both in the same 
form, or whether one or the other may not have 
gone back at times to an Aramaic original, and 
the difficulty of deciding on the scope of Q. 
But the right method puts these questions aside 
for the moment and ‘must first confine itself 
exclusively and strictly to the parts common to 
Matthew and Luke as against Mark, must examine 
these from the point of view of grammar, style, 
and literary history, and starting from this firm 
basis see how far we can go.’ Not till such an 
inquiry has failed, need the problem be given up 
as hopeless (p. 2). 

The common sections which are the material 
of the study, comprise about one-sixth of the 
third Gospel, and two-elevenths of the first. 
Harnack divides them into three groups: 
(1) Numerous passages where the resemblance is 
often almost verbal; these are treated of first, 
and must form the basis of any theory or recon- 
struction of Q. (2) Cases where the divergence 
is so great that it becomes very doubtful whether 
there was any common source at all; they include 
only Mt 21°2 and Lk 729-99, and the parables of 
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the Great Feast, and of the Pounds (or Talents), 
and are dealt with separately in an appendix. 
(3) The numerous and important sections where 
striking resemblances are combined with no less 
striking differences. The student does not need 
to be reminded that these form the real crux of 
the problem. 

We note that Harnack starts from the vesem- 
blances ; this fact is important as explaining his 
conclusions, It is perhaps true to say that Mr. 
Allen in his Commentary on St. Matthew is more 
impressed with the divergencies, and therefore, as 
we should expect, reaches a correspondingly 
different solution of the problem. We shall have 
something to say later on of the relation between 
the two views. 

Harnack’s critical method will be best shown 
by an example of its actual working : 


Text of Alt. 
Mt 131%, tudy dé wardpeo 
oi 6bOadwol, br. BAérovow, Kal 


Variations in Lk. 
Lk 10774, judy dé om. 
ol Bémovres & BNEmeTe Kal 


Ta Gra [oudv] bre dxkovovow. Tau bis akovovow om. 
(7) duny yap Néyw tiv, bre ayhv om. Neyo yap 
modXol mpophra. Kal dikavo. [Kal Baowdrels] for Kal dixacoe 
emebtunoav ideiy & BNéreTe 7OEAnoAaY duels BEmere 


Kal ovK eidav* Kal adxodoa & 
aKovere, Kal ovK HKovoay. 


[kal dx. bis #xovoay om. ] 


‘At the beginning Luke inserts an improvement 
of the style, and a pedantic explanation of the 
meaning. Blass has rightly struck out from 
Luke the last seven words of Matthew, following 
several MS. ‘“ Hearing” is not found in v.!%, and 
if the last clause of v.17 were Lukan it must have 
run ters axovere (cf. the Lukan text immedi- 
ately before). Probably Luke did not care to 
say that the prophets had not heard it; they only 
had not seez it. Luke’s insertion of the tyets 
is striking, as he usually omits Q’s pleonastic 
personal pronouns. In this case he had at the 
beginning omitted the tov, and where he inserts 
it, the tpets is not pleonastic. dv may belong 
to the source, but may also have been inserted 
by Matthew. «ai Paowrets must be retained in 
Luke in spite of the indecisive attestation, since 
its later insertion is not easily explained, while the 
omission is easy to understand. But if it stood 
in Luke, it also stood in Q, and S8ékaroe in 
Mt. is a correction by Matthew, who had a 
special fondness for dixavootvy.  OéAnoav for 
éxeOiunoay is an obvious improvement in style 
(érOvpetv only occurs once elsewhere in Mt.). 


In Q the saying will have run just as in Mt., 
except for the dikavo. (and perhaps the dv). 
We notice also the parallelism in Mt.’ (p. 22). 

The extract has been chosen more or less at 
random, simply as a fair illustration of the prin- 
ciples adopted in the investigation. 

1. As regards ¢ext, Harnack does not deal 
directly with questions of textual criticism. He 
takes the view that Blass and Wellhausen have 
overestimated the value of D, and of unsupported 
variants in general, as well as the influence of 
the Lukan text on Matthew. He prefers Westcott 
and Hort (p. 5). At the same time we find him 
abandoning that text in several startling instances, 
and, as in the case before us, preferring the 
‘western’ text (the evidence for the omission 
of the final clause of Lk 1024 is three old Latin 
MSS). Similarly, he omits the close of Lk 11%, 
as interpolated from Mt 233, the third (or second) 
Beatitude from Mt 5°, and not merely the third, 
but also the first two petitions from the Lukan 
version of the Lord’s Prayer, in favour of the 
petition for the Holy Ghost found in Tertullian, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Cod. Ev. 604. We may 
admit that the text of the Gospels is not yet 
finally settled, and with Mr, Allen we may be 
‘inclined to believe that the second century read- 
ings, attested by the ecclesiastical writers of that 
century, and by the Syriac and Latin versions, 
are often deserving of preference.’! At the same 
time, in the present state of knowledge, one feels 
a little uncomfortable at conclusions founded on 
readings which have been adopted by but few, 
if any, of the acknowledged leaders of textual 
criticism. 

2. It will have been noticed that in the example 
cited, nothing is said of the difference of context 
in which the words occur, in Mt. in the explana- 
tion of teaching by parables, in Lk. after the 
return of the Seventy. In the same way the 
section on the aspirants to discipleship (Mt 81°, 
Lk 9°”; p. 12) contains no hint of the fact that 
St. Luke mentions a third aspirant; and the two 
versions of the ‘ Lost Sheep’ (p. 65) are discussed 
without the least reference to St. Luke’s closely 
connected Parable of the Lost Coin. As we have 
seen, Harnack’s method is to isolate the parallel 
sections in the two Gospels, but it is at least 
questionable whether divergencies such as these 
are not too essential to be ignored. 


1 Op. ct. p. Ixxxvil. 
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3. We proceed to the explanation of differences 
in language. St. Luke’s variants in the passage 
before us are explained by considerations of style ; 
St. Matthew’s by the influence of certain domin- 
ating ideas. This is, in fact, the general conclusion 
arrived at. 

(a) Changes in St. Matthew. According to the 
summary on p. 28, there are thirty-four cases in the 
first group of passages in which Mt. may reasonably 
be supposed to have altered the text of Q; 
thirteen of these are in the introductions to the 
sections ; fifteen betray his dominating ideas, e.g. 
‘Heavenly Father,’ ‘Heaven’ for ‘God,’ etc. 
These peculiarities are found in all parts of his 
Gospel, and are therefore presumably not derived 
from Q. Of a similar character is his fondness for 
the conception ‘righteousness,’ as in 6°? and our 
illustrative passage (13'”). More significant are the 
additions of zpérov in 6** (limiting and explaining 
a hard saying), and of ‘this is the law, etc.,’ to the 
Golden Rule in 71? (emphasizing the editor’s respect 
for the Jewish law), and the expansion of the Jonah 
passage in 124° (interest in O.T. type and prophecy). 

Similar results come from the examination of 
the second group, where his alterations are about 
fifty (p. 76). They include the emphasis on 
‘Heaven’ and ‘Father’ (particularly in 10°, where 
‘ Heavenly Father’ takes the place of ‘the angels’), 
and on ‘righteousness’ (5% 4 2379 °; cf. réAetos, 
548); favourite expressions such as the closing 
formulas in 812-18, jaraye in 4! 8 18%, padpos and 
ppovimos in 77426; besides more trivial variations 
im particles, etc. His interest jn the ©.T. 1s 
illustrated by the continuation of the quotation 
in 4*; his Palestinian and Judaic standpoint by 
the mention of Jerusalem as ‘the Holy City’ in 
4°, by the ‘ Pharisees and Lawyers’ (or Sadducees) 
of 37 237-29, by the first three petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and by the addition in 23” [see 
above for the questionable treatment of the text 
in these two cases]. Hard sayings are softened 
in 5° (‘except for fornication’), and in 5° (‘poor 


in spirit’); the strange and unrecognized reference . 


to the ‘Wisdom of God’ is omitted in 23°4.1 
(6) Changes in St. Luke. In both groups these 


1 On the ‘Son of Barachiah’ in 23%, see pp. 73, 78 n. I. 
If genuine in the text of Mt. it is probably an addition of 
the editor, and did not stand in (. MHarnack does not 
discuss the origin or explanation of the supposed mistake, 
but he rejects unhesitatingly the view which sees a reference 
to the ‘Son of Baruch’ mentioned by Josephus [B./. Iv. v. 


are more numerous, 150 in the first, ‘8 to ro 
times more numerous than Matthew’s’ in the 
second. They are nearly all due to considera- 
tions of style. These are grouped under nineteen 
heads (pp. 31 and 78); the list is too long to 
quote 77 extenso; we may instance (1) the use of 
literary and favourite expressions such as «Aadew 
(621 72; 11 times in the third Gospel, twice in the 
first, once in a quotation from LXX), evtayyeAtleo Oar 
Acts, never in Mt. or Mk.) troorpépew (41; 22 
times in third Gospel, 11 times in Acts, never in 
Mt. or Mk.) ; (2) constructions such as the genitive 
absolute, or jv with the participle; (3) improve- 
ments in order and in the connexion of sentences. 
Indeed, the characteristics of Luke’s style are so 
well known that it is unnecessary to dwell on them 
here; it is enough to note that they are self- 
evident in his treatment of the Q passages. More 
important variations are the ‘egg and scorpion’ 
in 11! (cf. Mt 7°), the rewriting of the obscure 
Mt r1?? in 1616, and the additions in 9° and 12* 
(cf. Mt 82? 244%). A new version is given of the 
Parable of the Two Builders (6%°) ; the disciples are 
to heal as well as to preach (9?; cf. Mt 10"); in 
r1*? ‘love of God’ is substituted for ‘mercy,’ in 
11% “‘apostlés’ for “wise men and scribé€s,’ 
in 1152 ‘knowledge’ for ‘the kingdom’ (cf. Mt 
2378.84.14) The idea of repentance is added to. 
the Parable of the Lost Sheep (15%), and the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit is emphasized in 4* 
r1!8, and the Lord’s Prayer [?].? 

What, then, do these alterations show us as to: 
the method which the Evangelists have followed 
in using their sources? Have they made it 
appreciably harder for us to reconstruct the 
ipsissima verba of Christ? Harnack’s answer is 
important. ‘We may say that Matthew has 
treated the sayings [of Christ] with great respect, 
and in a very conservative spirit’ (p. 30). ‘Special 
4]. The editor might have put a prophecy into Christ’s 
mouth, but not a pure anachronism; he could not intend 
the words ‘whom ye slew’ to refer to an event which 
happened in 67 or 68 A.D. On the other side, see Burkitt, 
The Gospel History and its Transmssion, p. 343. 

2 In a certain number of cases we must allow for the 
tnfluence of St. Mark, where he had matter parallel to Q. 
It appears in St. Matthew in 4" (‘angels came and 
ministered to Him’); in St. Luke more frequently. It 
influenced his version of the Temptation in the ‘40 days 
tempted,’ and the omission of ‘and nights’; 14% (‘salt’) 
is nearer to Mk 9” than Mt 5'°, and 1638 (‘divorce’) rests 
on Mk 10! as much as on Mt 5°2(Q). See pp. 35, 41, 43. 
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tendencies have had no stronger influence over 
Luke’s version than over Matthew’s; rather the 
reverse. He has corrected the text unflinchingly 
in matters of style, which Matthew has apparently 
almost entirely avoided doing. But although 
these stylistic corrections are so numerous, we 
cannot say that he has entirely obliterated the 
special features of the original before him. We 
must rather give him credit for having carried out 
his revision in a conservative spirit, and for having 
allowed his readers to obtain an impression of the 
character of the sayings of Jesus. . . » Almost 
everywhere we may notice that short and pregnant 
sayings of the Lord are corrected the least; longer 
speeches have suffered more; the encroachments 
reach their height in the narrative portions’ (p. 80). 

The investigation then proves altogether favour- 
able as establishing the reliability of the Evangelists, 
z.e. the editors of the Gospels as we have them. 
‘The question at present is not ‘whatvis the value 
of their sources ?’ but ‘how have they treated those 
sources?’ Have they manipulated them in such 
a way as to leave us several degrees further 
removed from historical fact? Even taking a text, 
as Harnack practically does, from which all possible 


traces of harmonizing have been relentlessly 


expunged, and assuming for the moment that all 
variations are due to the Evangelists, and not to 
their sources, or to the actual repetition of similar 
sayings on different occasions, it appears that both 
have treated their source with a high degree of 
fidelity. The majority of their assumed alterations 
are unimportant, being, in fact, little more than 
verbal ; very seldom do they allow themselves to 
tamper with the sense. With regard to the first 
group of passages in particular, it is not too much 
to say that, roughly speaking, the text in St. Matthew 
and in St. Luke is identical (p. 32). 

The important point is that this conclusion is 
valid, apart from any theory of the nature of Q, or 
of the form in which the material came to the 
final editors. The variations which have so far 
been attributed to them may, in fact, go further 
back, as Harnack admits in some cases. They 
may be supposed to have arisen in the course of 
oral tradition, in different versions of an original 
Aramaic collection, or in a hundred other ways. 
That will not affect the conclusion that as a whole 
the variations themselves are unimportant, and 
easily explained ; we can go behind them with a 
high degree of probability and reach a stage 
perhaps very near to the original. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


The Triad of Stars. 


By E. Water MAuNDER, F.R.A.S., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SOLAR DEPARTMENT IN THE 
ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


‘THREE astronomical symbols are found on a great 
number of the sculptures discovered in Assyria 
and Babylonia. They are represented in connexion 
with the worship of the gods; they are carved 
over the heads of the figures of the kings; and 
they occupy the crown of the little sculptured 
pillars which record the transfer of landed property. 
A visit to the Babylonian Room, and the Assyrian 
Galleries of the British Museum, will bring quite 
a number of examples under the notice of the 
student; and some of these are reproduced in 
the illustrations to the Official Guide to the Baby- 
lonian. and Assyrian Antiquities. Thus plate 
XXll. gives a reproduction of a tablet 

‘sculptured with a scene representing the 

worship of the Sun-god in the Temple of 


Sippar, and inscribed with a record of the 
restoration of the temple by Nabu-pal-idinna, 
king of Babylonia, about B.c. 870. In the 
upper part of the tablet the Sun-god is seen, 
seated within a shrine upon a throne, the 
sides of which are sculptured with figures of 
mythical beings in relief.’ 
Above the head of the Sun-god, and under the 
roof of the shrine, are the three astronomical 
symbols referred to—the Triad of Stars,—and an 
inscription gives the commentary, as rendered by 
Colonel Conder : 
‘The Moon-god, the Sun-god, and [IsStar, 
dwellers in the abyss, 
announce to the years what they are to ex- 
pect.’ 
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The same three symbols appear in the Guide 
on plate xi., which is a representation of a 
‘fine limestone landmark or boundary-stone,’ 


inscribed with a valuable text recording the | 


restoration and confirmation of certain rights 
and privileges to Ritti-Marduk, the Warden of 
Bit-Karziyabku, a district which was apparently 


situated on the confines of Elam, by Nebuchad- | 


nezzar 1., king of Babylon, about B.c. 1120.’ 
The first of these three symbols is often found 
by itself’ Thus the Official Guide, plate xxiii. 
No. 1., gives a reproduction of a 


‘Cylinder seal inscribed with the name of | 


Khashkhamer, viceroy of the city of Ishkun- 
Sin, and an address to Ur-Gur, king of Ur, 
about B.c. 2500. The scene represents Ur- 
Gur being led into the presence of Sin, the 
Moon-god.’ 

Above the Moon-god, who is seated on a throne, 


Sin. 


Samas. 


THE TRIAD OF STARS. 


From a Boundary-Stone, of date about 1200 B.c., 
now in the Louvre. 


is a crescent moon on its back, like a cup or 
boat. The significance of this symbol being 
adopted in connexion with the Moon-god, is very 
clear. The Moon-god was specially associated 
with the beginning of the month, with the reappear- 
ance of the moon in the sky, after the three or four 
days of its disappearance during conjunction with 
the sun. But it was not the young moon of any 
month that was thus distinguished. There is one 
month in the year when the crescent takes this 
boat-like position most fully, floating on an even 
keel above the western horizon ; this is the crescent 
nearest to the spring equinox. The symbol, there- 


fore, sets forth a special hour of a special day of — 


a special month. It is the hour after sunset, of 
the first evening when the young moon is visible, 
in spring-time. For those nations who reckoned 
their months from the observed reappearance of 
the moon, and who, therefore, began their day at 


sunset, it marked out at one and the same time 


the beginning of the day, and of the month, and 


of the year. It was the natural, indeed the inevit- 
able, sign of the first month of the year—the year 
beginning with spring-time. Had the Babylonians 
begun their year with the young moon of autumn, 
their symbol for the Moon-god would have been 
the crescent with its horns, the one vertically above 
the other, as on the Turkish flag at the present 
day. But the symbol of the Babylonian Moon- 
god is never found in any other position than with 
the line of its horns horizontal. 

Just as the first member of the Triad of Stars 
set forth the presiding deity of the first month of 
the year, so the other two members—the two 
stars-—set forth the presiding deities of the second 
month of the year; for the second month was 


Spring. Autumn, 


Position’of the Crescent Moon at the two Equinoxes, 
for Latitude 35° N. 


held to be under the patronage of a pair of deities, 
‘the Heavenly Twins.’ And, as the symbol for the 
first month expressed an easily observed astronom- 


; ical fact, so did the symbols for the second 


month. For about 2000 B.c. the young moon of 
the second month of the year set together with the 
bright twin stars, Castor and Pollux, as we name 
them to-day. 

At the time when the second month of the 
year was marked by the setting together of the 
young moon and the twin stars, the first month 
was marked by the setting of the young moon, and 
Capella, and an inscription, translated by Professor 
Sayce and Mr. Bosanquet in the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. Xxxix. p. 
455, shows, not only that the beginning of the year 
was fixed in this manner, but that a certain curious 
relation had also been recognized and turned to 

Their translation runs as follows: 

‘When on the first day of the month Nisan 
the star of stars (or D/gan) and the moon 
are parallel, that year is normal. When on 


use. 
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* the third day of the month Nisan the star of 
stars and the moon are parallel, that year is 
full.’ 

In this observation the young moon was used 
as a pointer to connect the position of the sun with 
the index star. In the ordinary way this setting 
together of the moon and the index star, which in 
this case was Capella, could only take place on 
one of the first three evenings of the first month ; 
for if in any month the two set together on the 
fourth evening, they would also set together on the 
first evening of the next month, which would thus 
be pointed out as the actual ‘ Nisan.’ ‘The setting 
together of the moon and star on the third evening 
meant that the moon had by that time moved 
more than twenty degrees further from the position 
of the sun, so that the sun would be more than 
twenty degrees—equivalent to the distance which 
it moves in twenty days—further short of the 
position of the star. The beginning of the year, 
thetefore, would be put very early. As twelve 
lunations are eleven days short of a solar year, 
these eleven days p/us the twenty or more days by 
which a year thus opening would begin early, 
would make up an entire month, and the year 
would have to be reckoned as ‘full,’ that is, as 
containing a thirteenth month. 

But the constant recurrence of the Triad of 
Stars, as practically a single symbol, is not fully 
explained by referring it to a combination of the 
symbols for the first two months. About 4000 B.c., 
the setting together of the young moon with the 
twin stars, Castor and Pollux, took place, on the 
average, about the time of the spring equinox. 
For many centuries, therefore, the moon on its 
back, side by side with a pair of bright stars, was 
seen low down on the western horizon, on one 
of the first three evenings of the first month of the 
year. The Triad of Stars is therefore nothing but 
a picture of a single astronomical configuration, 
observed by men year after year, through many 
centuries, some six thousand years ago. It was 
therefore the natural, the inevitable, symbol of the 
beginning of the year, and therefore of the year 
itself, and of time generally. 

The sunset gave the beginning of the day; the 
young moon, seen in the sunset glow, gave the 
beginning of the month; the young moon, seen on 
its back in the sunset glow, together with the twin 
stars, gave the beginning of the year. No simpler 
means for recognizing the commencement of the 


year, and for synchronizing the month with the 
year and with the day, could have been devised. 
It required no instruments; no knowledge of the 
principles of astronomy ; no recognition of particular 
stars other than the two used as the index; and 
in the words of the inscription over the shrine of 
the Sun-god at Sippar, the Triad of Stars, dwellers 
in the abyss of heaven would 

‘Announce to the years what they are to 

expects: 
the observation of the beginning of the year, 
itself indicating whether the year was to be one of 
twelve months or of thirteen. 

No simpler method could then have been 
devised. But it had one drawback, a drawback 
which the early observers could not have under- 
stood or foreseen. Owing to the ‘precession’ of 
the earth’s axis, a sidereal year—that is, a year as 
marked by the return of the sun to the neighbour- 
hood of the same star—is slightly longer than a 
solar or tropical year, marked by the return of the 
sun to the same part of the celestial equator. As 
the terrestrial seasons depend on the position of 
the sun relative to the equator, a sidereal year tends 
to have its commencement later and later in the 
seasons, at the rate of about one day in a little less 
than seventy-two years. In two thousand years, 
the beginning of the year, as given by the observa- 
tion of the Triad of Stars, would have fallen a 
full month late. When this was recognized the 
error could easily be corrected, since the bright 
star Capella was then so placed as to be ready to 
serve as index star in the place of the twin stars. 
As the constellation figures which have come down 
to us through the Babylonians and Aratus and 
Ptolemy were designed some time in the third 
millennium before the Christian era, it is not im- 
probable that the change of index stars was made 
at the same time. Capella probably continued to be 
the index star until about 700 B.c. ; it seems clear 
that it was still in use in the year 1063 B.c. For 
the eclipse of the sun which was total at Babylon 
on July 3 of that year was recorded as having 
taken place on Sivan 26. Had the Babylonians 
at that date reckoned their year from the new 
moon next after the spring equinox, Sivan 26 
could not have fallen so late as July 31 ; whereas, 
if the Capella method was still in use, the month 
Sivan would have practically coincided with July, 
as the eclipse shows to have been the case. 

At some date, not very far removed from 
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700 B.C., an important astronomical revolution was 
effected. We have no historical record of the 
revolution, but its results are apparent. The 
Zodiac which had hitherto been divided into 
eleven or twelve constellations of very unequal 
extent, was now divided into twelve signs, all 
exactly equal. The Bull, which had hitherto been 
the first constellation, now became the second 
sign, and the Ram, which had been the last 
constellation, became the first sign. It is prob- 
able that at the same time Capella was abandoned 
as the index star, since it now gave an obviously 
late beginning for the year; and there being no 
suitable star to take its place, the method of using 
an index star was superseded by the direct observa- 
tion of the equinox. : 

It is easy to see how the original meaning of the 
Triad passed out of recollection, whilst the symbol 
itself was still retained. When Capella became 
the index star, the Triad became divided, and the 
crescent on its back being naturally assigned to 


the first month, drew with it the allotment of that 
month to Sin, the Moon-god, whose symbol the 
crescent was. ‘The twin stars, now symbol of the 
second month, just as naturally involved the 
allotment of that month to the Heavenly Twins— 
the king and queen of heaven—Sama and IStar— 
the ruler of the day and the ruler of the night. At 
a much later date, when the planets were recog- 
nized, and Venus the morning star was identified 
with Venus the evening star, it was natural to 
assign this beautiful attendant on the sun to I8tar 
as the consort of Sama’. Consequently in the 
later presentations of the Triad we find the twin 
stars differentiated in form; one is a disc bearing a 
four-rayed star with four streams of light, elsewhere 
the symbol of Sama, the Sun-god ; the other an 
ordinary eight-rayed star. But on the earliest 
example that we have of the Triad—the triumphal 
stele of Naram-Sin, now in the Louvre—we find 
both stars are of the latter type; both simple 
eight-rayed stars ; neither of them the solar disc. 


——-<p- 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


The Mew ‘Herzog.’ 


Amoncst the articles which give distinction to 
vol. xix. of the Hauck-Herzog Realencyclopadie 
fiir protestantische  Theologie 
Kattenbusch on ‘Symbolik,’ Nestle on ‘ The Syrian 
Church,’ Strack on ‘The Talmud,’ Preuschen on 
‘ Tatian,’ and Bertheau on ‘ Tischendorf.’ On these 
various themes the scholars named respectively 
furnish concise and comprehensive dissertations, 
illuminating to read and valuable for purposes of 
reference, though they cannot easily be summarized. 

To the Leipzig Professor of Philosophy—not 
of Theology,—Dr. Hauck has entrusted the im- 
portant subject of 

THEISM. 


Accordingly, the real theme of Professor Heinze’s 


article is the Philosophy of Theism, and his 


method is that of historical exposition. He is 
an authority on Kant, and discusses at considerable 
length the question: ‘Should Kant be described 
as a Deist, or as a Theist?’ The reply is that 
if by Theism is meant not knowledge of God 
gained as a critical philosopher, but faith in God, 
then Kant was a Theist; for assuredly he believed 


und Kirche are ' 


in a God possessed not only of such metaphysical 
attributes as omnipresence and eternity, but also 
of such moral attributes as righteousness and 
goodness. Kant ascribes to God reason and 
will, though he does not go so far as to maintain 
the possibility of personal communion between 
man and God. Therefore, if Theism is held to 
include belief in the answering of prayer, Kant 
was not a Theist. 

An interesting account is given of the establish- 
ment in 1837, for the advocacy of speculative 
Theism, of the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und 
spekulative Theologie. Its first editor was 
Immanuel Hermann Fichte, and amongst its 
earliest contributors were the philosophers Fr. 
Hoffmann and Weisse, also the theologians 
Neander and Rothe. The name of the journal 
was afterwards changed to that which it now 
bears, namely, Zeztschrift fiir Philosophie und 
philosophische Kritik. Both under the editorship 
of Fichte and of Ulrici a vigorous polemic was 
waged against the pantheism of Hegel. As re- 
gards Fichte himself, his Theism was ethical; in 
the absolute personality of God he found the 
solution of the riddles of the universe. ‘The same 
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may be said of Trendelenburg, who teaches, in 
Aristotelian fashion, that purpose pervades and 
rules the world. This purpose is moral, and God 
is a moral Being with whom it is, therefore, possible 
for man to enter into a religious relationship. 

Lotze’s influence on contemporary and sub- 
sequent thought is fully recognized. But if 
Heinze rightly estimates the philosophy of some 
modern German writers, dependence upon Lotze 
has, in their case, resulted in a tendency towards 
Pantheism, from which his English disciples are 
free. His teaching that God is ‘more than 
personal’ is, indeed, capable of a one-sided 
development, resulting in a weakening or a dis- 
solution of the true conception of personality ; 
but English writers, who claim affinity to Lotze 
and gratefully confess their indebtedness to him, 
understand him to teach that God is ‘at least 
personal,’ and therefore free from the limitations 
which belong to human personalities. 

In his closing remarks Heinze calls attention 
to the ambiguity which results from attaching 
different meanings to the word ‘Theism.’ The 
Theist, who has a genuine religious experience, 
believes in a personal God possessed of moral 
attributes. For religion, it is essential that God 
should be all-wise as well as all-knowing, all-loving 
as well as all-powerful. Science cannot, gua 
science, raise any objection to faith in such a 
divine personality; but by Science alone it is 
impossible to attain to this certitude of faith. 

Two lengthy articles are devoted to Theology. 
Professor Deutsch of Berlin writes on ‘ Mystical 
Theology,’ and Professor Caspari of Erlangen on 
‘Practical Theology.’ The former begins by in- 
sisting on the exclusion from the connotation of 
the term 

MYSTICISM 

of much that is popularly so described. Feelings 
aroused in us by the contemplation of the sea or 
a forest, when those feelings cannot be logically 
explained, are often described as mystical. But 
to this poetic mysticism the name does not 
properly belong. The experience of the true 
mystic does not begin until the soul ‘seeks union 
with the Highest,’ however the Highest may be 
conceived. The Mystic may be a Theist who 
regards the universe as ‘the creation of the 
almighty will of God,’ or he may be a Buddhist 
whose conception of the world involves the denial 
of the reality of sense-phenomena. 


The essence of Christian mysticism is found in 
the complete surrender of the individual will to 
‘the will of God’; but quietistic teaching not- 
withstanding, this surrender may be complete, 
although consciousness of the motions of our 
own will is not wholly lost. Dr. Deutsch does 
not agree with those who say that it is incorrect 
to speak of mysticism at all in the early stages of 
Christianity, Divine revelation could not possibly 
‘leave untouched the mystical yearnings of man- 
kind. . . . Not only in John, but also in Paul, 
there are plentiful traces of mysticism.’ Therefore, 
as mysticism is ‘an essential element of the new 
religion’ in the earliest Christian writings, its 
influence in the early Church could not be called 
in question, even though we did not possess, as 
we do, proof of the fact ‘in the letters of Ignatius 
of Antioch, in the Shepherd of Hermas, and else- 
where.’ 

The result of the contact of Christianity with 
non-Christian philosophies was the intrusion of 
non-Christian elements into Christian mysticism. 
Briefly, but luminously, Dr. Deutsch comments 
on its historical development both in the East and 
in the West. He also discusses. the relation of 
mysticism to scholasticism, and clearly shows how 
the Reformation resulted in the differentiation of 
three different types of mysticism in the Roman 
Catholic, the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches 
respectively. ‘In the Reformed Church the soil 
was much less 
mysticism than in the Lutheran Church.’ Zwingli 
had little interest in the experiences of the mystic, 
and Calvin was even more unsympathetic. 
Familiar ground is traversed as the teaching of 
the chief Roman Catholic mystics is sketched in 
outline, and as the revival of mysticism under 
Pietistic influences and its decay during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century are described. 

Coming to the nineteenth century, Dr. Deutsch 
calls attention to religious and _ philosophical 
tendencies of thought which were well adapted 
to ‘impart a new impulse to mysticism.’ In 
Romanticism there is a strong mystical element, 
whilst Schleiermacher’s eden iiber die Religion 
may be described as ‘containing more mysticism 
than religion.’ Account is taken of the new 
interest manifested in the history of mysticism, 
one result of which was to restore the name of 
‘mystic’ to its rightful place of honour. 

But investigation into the history and theory of 


favourable to the growth of. 
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mysticism may coincide and consist with neglect 
of the practice of mysticism. ‘We find in the 
nineteenth century few genuine mystics, that is, 
few who are distinguished for living the life of 
mysticism.’ Inquiring into the causes of this, 
Dr. Deutsch lays stress on ‘the unrest of the 
times which was so detrimental to the formation 
of the meditative habit of mind and to the practice 
of communion with God. He closes with an 
expression of the hope that a time is coming in 
which mysticism will once more come to its own, 
though it may reappear in new forms. 


jG EASKER: 
Handsworth College. 


+ 
+ 


Wendt's Ebristian Doctrine. 


PROFESSOR WENDT writes with so much clearness 
and good feeling, as well as erudition, that his 
works are never likely to want a public. He does 
not indeed appear to be one of the diz mazores of 
theology, and I should not myself class him with 
such men as Kahler, Herrmann, or Haring. But 
of his great competence there can be no question ; 
and if he does not always convince us that he is 
right, or even that he has rightly apprehended the 
deeper issues of a subject, at least he does place 
before us all the materials of an independent 
judgment. His latest work is on his usual high 
level. Its flowing style, its live interest in modern 
themes, and the fine impartiality of its exegesis 
and history are certain to make it a favourite. 
Wendt has the gift of exposition in a measure few 
possess. His common sense never fails ; though at 
times we become conscious, in reading him, of the 
limitations of that estimable faculty. 

The arrangement of topics does not diverge 
greatly from tradition. It is noticeable, however, 
that the doctrine of Christ’s redeeming work is 
taken before that of His person, as in not a few 
recent systems; also that eschatology forms the 
last section of the doctrine of our Divine Sonship 
(the Christian life). The unusual amount of space. 
given to the latter topic—some 200 pages—is sur- 
prising, until we discover that Wendt holds the 
view strongly that Dogmatic and Christian Ethics 
should be treated as a single whole. ‘I trust,’ he 
says (p. 19), ‘that the following exposition of a 


1 System der Christlichen Lehre. Von H. H. Wendt, 
Professor der Theologie in Jena. Gd6ttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1907. Pp, viii, 676. Price 15s. 
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unified system of Christian truth will furnish a 
more detailed proof of the real necessity of this 
method. I hope to show that dogmatic conceptions 
of God’s eternal being, as of His revelation in time, 
can only be grasped aright if His will and working 
is at every point given a teleological relation to 
the producing of that filial religion which it is 
the ethical lifework of the Christian to develop.’ 
Wendt is not, of course, the first to take this road. 
By 1830 Schleiermacher had proclaimed the separa- 
tion of Dogmatic and Ethics to be needless; and 
both C, I. Nitzsch and Bornemann have exemplified 
in well-known books the organic unity of the two. 
At the same time, the mode in which Wendt 
carries out his programme of unification is not 
convincing. Little or no injury is done to the 
Dogmatic element in the partnership, but Ethics 
has to be content with rather scant measure, and 
might reasonably claim that it preferred the freedom 
of the old duality to the questionable honours of 
absorption. A purely ethical chapter occurs now 
and then, certainly, but it is difficult to perceive 
that the consolidation has exerted any real influence 
on, say, Wendt’s exposition of Christology, or even 
of the mediating functions of the Church. An 
ideal this amalgamation may no doubt remain; 
but to realize it in a form which shall be vital 
and pervasive, not mechanical, has the appearance of 
a task almost beyond the reach of minds like ours, 
for which so many ethical facts and institutions are 
simply data of experience, neither lucid corollaries 
from first principles of thought, nor deducible in a 
necessary way from truth revealed in Christ. 
Unlike the majority of recent dogmaticians, 
Wendt has omitted from his prolegomena, or 
‘doctrine of principles,’ the discussion of religion 
in general which has been common form for the 
last sixty years. He has left it out, however, not 
because he thinks little of the science of religion, 
but because he thinks so much, and therefore has 
decided that he cannot spare room to deal with its 
results as they deserve. In place of a full treat- 
ment he offers later a few pages on the principles 
that ought to guide the Christian mind in the 
evaluation of non-Christian faiths, and at the close 
a valuable and judicious section on the essence of 
Christianity, its truth, and its religious and ethical 
worth. His plea that Dogmatic has no room for 
a complete treatment is entirely sound. The line 
must be drawn somewhere. The writer on Christian 
doctrine would never get to his proper subject if he 
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had first to examine every religion which might 
conceivably be put in competition with the gospel. 
Furthermore, philosophical or scientific disciplines 
exist for the very purpose of taking the wider 
inquiry out of his hands; and to these his proper 
relation is not that of a rival, but of a trustworthy 
expositor of the one religion which he holds to be 
perfect and absolute. 

Nothing in Wendt’s theology is more individual 
than his use of the teaching of Jesus as the norm 
of genuine Christianity. ‘We must regard the 
ascertained ideas and purposes of Jesus,’ he says 
with emphasis, ‘as the touchstone by which to 
test the thoughts and doctrines of all who claim 
to be His followers.’ It turns out later that we 
are not to interpret this too narrowly. The mean- 
ing is not that we must be able to quote a saying 
of Jesus in order to legitimize this or that belief. 
There is revelation also in His work and personality, 
and it is possible, if not certain, that the apostles 
can help us to seize and appreciate it. These two 
sides of Jesus’ revealing function—His work and 
person on the one hand, and the gospel He preached 
on the other—are strictly correlative. Revelation 
is facts plus intuitions as to the meaning of the 
facts. And the novelty of Jesus’ gospel consists 
in His total religious view of God and the world, 
not in particular new ideas. But the distinction 
between the revelation He taught and the revela- 
tion He was is purely ideal and reflective; in 
point of historic fact they are inseparably one. 

One cannot but feel that this proposal to make 
the zpsisstma verba of our Lord a test of what is 
authentic in the Christian religion, however valu- 
able from some points of view, offends against the 
fundamental principle that He is not so much a 
believer as the object of belief, and has been re- 
garded in this light from the first. We are not 
called in the gospel to have faith like Christ, but 
to have faith in Him. Moreover, if there is revela- 
tion in His person no less than in His words, have 
we any right to say that His person may not con- 
tain truth beyond and in addition to what His 
words teach? What are the Epistles of the New 
Testament but a classic instance to the contrary? 
How much the world has learnt of Jesus from the 
impression left by Him on the apostolic mind, of 
which there yet was no precise anticipation in the 
Synoptic Gospels ! 


It is unnecessary that details of such a book as 
Wendt’s should be recounted. On themes like 
man and sin and (in part) the last things, he writes 
in a way that is always sensible and well-informed. 
Dr. Wendt is no Calvinist, but he has an excellent 
paragraph on the Pauline doctrine of election, 
which he might with great advantage have followed 
up with the suggestion that the true Christian 
doctrine of election is an experimental and there- 
fore an exclusively positive one. He does his best 
to accept the position that Christianity was meant 
to be a miraculous religion. ‘The Christian,’ he 
holds, ‘cannot surrender belief in the possibility 
that, even in individual cases, God can make 
events to happen in the natural world, other than 
the regular course of His operation in nature might 
lead us to expect.’ Perhaps his chapter on the 
sacraments is the least successful in the book ; and 
when he states roundly that a demand for moral 
cleansing, not the promise of grace, is primary in 
the religious significance of baptism, he definitely 
parts company with the teaching of the Reforma- 
tion. But while his attitude to the ecclesiastical 
Christology is one, plainly, of resolute criticism, he 
is sincerely anxious to develop something as nearly 
akin to it as he can. This we gather from the 
following sentences which may conclude this 
notice: ‘Thus it follows that our Christology 
permits us to accept, with the fullest conviction, 
these ideas of Nicea itself éx ris otoias tod rarpds 
and époovcvos. In the opinion of Athanasius, as 
we have seen, these ideas held good, not of the 
historical Jesus Christ as a whole, but of that in 
the historic God-man which was’ higher and 
heavenly, viz. the Logos. In so far as we also 
distinguish in the historical Jesus Christ between 
His creaturely and His supramundane being, we 
too must say of this supramundane element in 
Him—the Holy Spirit—that at bottom it was not 
of the world, but was something truly divine, é« ris 
ovcias tov marpés. And this element, pertaining 
as it does to the very being of God, is also, in con- 
ception, eternal. That is the truth wrapped up in 
the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence, and from 
Paul’s day till now it has made that doctrine 
credible to all who see in Jesus Christ the revela- 
tion of true Divine life’ (pp. 378-379). 

H. R. MACKINTOSH. 

Edinburgh. 
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The Fall of St. Peter. 


By THE VERY Rev. J. M. Danson, D.D., Dean or ABERDEEN. 


THE Vulgate gives us a singularly inadequate 
equivalent for éryBaddv ; for, while neglecting both 
the physical and metaphysical connotation of the 
word, it simply reads: ‘et cefit flere.’ And the 
Vulg. is followed by Luther: ‘und er hob an zu 


None of these renderings favours the idea that 
vefiexion is the cause of St. Peter’s weeping, not- 
withstanding the many classical examples afforded 
by Wetstein, Buttmann, and others, which prove 
that ériBarov =Katavojoas, and that kxaravoeiy = 
‘mente agitare’=to fix the mindupon a thing. It 
is evident that émBadwv has proved a veritable 


crux to the commentators, as the following examples | 


of their very various renderings will demonstrate. 
Beza, Raphel, Vater, and others translate 


emiBaddv as ‘cum se foras projecisset’= when he | 


had rushed out of doors. Theophylact, Salmasius, 
and a. good many moderns render the word as 
‘veste capiti injecta’=when he had thrown a 
covering over his head. Hammond: ‘after he had 
cast his eyes upon Jesus.’ And Lange: ‘he rushed 
out thereupon,’ viz. on the cock-crowing, as the 
awakening cry of Christ. First, a rushing out, as 
if he had an external purpose, then a painful 


absorption into himself and weeping. . . . Outside | 


he found that the cry went inward and upward, and 
now he paused and wept.’ It is quite evident that 
Erasmus did not accept as the full force of 
é€miBadov the tame cvfit of the Vulg. or the npgéaro 
of D, or he would not have given us his ‘ prorupit 
in fletum.’ My friend, the Rev. F. W. Christie, 
draws my attention to the quotation on p. 131 
of Moulton’s Gram., vol. i, from a recently dis- 
covered papyrus —‘ émPBarov cuvéeywoer,’ k.7.r., 
which Moulton translates, ‘he set to and dammed 
up.’ Continuing, Moulton observes that ‘if this | 
account is right, éryGadwv is the aorist coincident | 
with the first point of the linear éxAavev, and the 
compound phrase expresses with peculiar vividness 
both the initial paroxysm and its long continuance, 
which the easier but tamer word of the other | 
evangelists fails to do.’ 

After carefully weighing all the various render- | 
ings, I have come to the conclusion that our A.V. | 


| upon, and finally weeps! (dvapvjc6n . . 
weinen, and by the Italian: ‘ E si mise a piagnere.’ | 


Kal émiBadov éxave: ‘And when he thought thereon, 
he wept’ (A.V. and R.V.).—Mark xiv. 72. 
and R.V. translation is the most satisfactory, and 
that Casaubon’s triad, adopted by Wetstein, is 
strikingly in harmony with the whole narrative. 
Peter first remembers the word, then reflects there- 
. emtBarov 
. «+ €kAate). 

I do not think we need be surprised that the 
pathetic incident of Peter’s fall and his passionate 
repentance should have filled the pens of some of 
our greatest poets with reflexions upon the unpre- 
dictability of the human will, the moral tragedies 
which beset the best of men, and the marvellous 
efficacy of heartfelt repentance. 

Wordsworth does but re-echo Chaucer when he 
sings— 

Repentance is a tender sprite : 


If ought on earth have heavenly might, 
*Tis lodged within her silent tear. 


I say that these lines of Wordsworth are but a 
re-echo of Chaucer, who in his ‘ Persone’s Tale’ (a 
prose composition) says: ‘The thridde sign (of a 
good confession) is that the shrift should be full of 
teres, if men mowen wepe ; and if they mowe not 
wepe with hir bodily eyen, then let hem wepe in 
hir herte. Swiche was the confession of Seint 
Peter ; for after that he had forsake Jesu Christ, 
he went out and wept ful bitterly.’ 

Keble has a specially beautiful study on the text 
Ac 12°: ‘When Herod would have brought him 
out, the same night Peter was sleeping ’—‘sleep- 
ing,’ when in all human probability he will wake to 


find himself on the scaffold. 


He loves and is belov’d again— 
Can his soul choose but be at rest ? 
Sorrow hath fled away, and Pain 
Dares not invade the guarded nest. 


He loves and weeps—but more. than tears 
Have seal’d thy welcome and his love— 

One look lives in him, and endears 
Crosses and wrongs where’er he rove. 


That gracious chiding look, Thy call 
To win him to himself and Thee, 
Sweetening the sorrow of his fall 
Which else were ru’d too bitterly. 
(‘St Peter’s Day.’) 
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Again, Drummond of Hawthornden, ‘Divine 
Poems,’ No. 1, and Rowlandes, ‘Peter’s Teares,’ 
have made St. Peter’s tears the theme of their muse. 

The only other reference in English literature 
which I will cite is from Tennyson’s ‘ Queen Mary.’ 
It is only of slight importance, except for its setting. 

Now Bishop of Winchester and Lord Chancellor, 
Gardiner (Act iii. sc. 4) is trying to extenuate his 
own past apostasy before the Queen and the noble- 
minded Pole, the Cardinal-Legate who had urged 

‘That under our Queen’s regimen 


We might go softlier than with crimson rowel 
And streaming lash,’ 


and had charged Gardiner in angry invective : 


‘But you, my lord, beyond all supposition, 
In clear and open day were congruent 
With that vile Cranmer in the accursed lie 
Of good Queen Catharine’s divorce,’ 


he (Gardiner) pleads : 


! ‘As for what I did, 
I suffer’'d and repented. You, Lord-Legate 
And Cardinal-Deacon have not now to learn 
That ;ey’n St. Peter in his time of fear 
Denied his master, ay, and thrice, my lord. 
Fole: But not for five-and-twenty years, my lord.’ 


Let.us now pass to consider the strange, utterly 
strange, because unpredictable, spiritual or psycho- 
logical phenomenon of St. Peter’s denial, accen- 


tuated as it was with terrible blasphemy. ‘O 6 
npSato avabenariCew Kal durivat. 
Working backwards in tracing this spiritual 


tragedy through its various stages, we come face to 
face almost at once with the Agony in the garden, 
where Peter received with the others the command, 
‘Watch and pray’; and then to the Institution of 
the Holy, Eucharist, of which Peter, his feet having 
been already washed by the Divine condescension, 
was, we may be sure, a most devout communicant ; 
backward again to his session on the Mount of 
Olives with Andrew and John, and his questions as 
to the end of all things; once more to his con- 
fession at Ceesarea-Philippi and to the scene of the 
Transfiguration ; to his frequent interrogations as, 
e.g., to the scope of the parables; the number of 
times for which forgiveness must be given to an 
erring brother; to his walking on the sea; to the 
various miracles in which before his eyes life was 
given to the dead; to the miracle in his own house 
when his wife’s mother was raised from a sick bed ; 
and finally, back to his own personal call to 
‘become a fisher of men.’ 
’ 4 


The result of this retrogressive history comes to 
this: that here is a man who has the most splendid 
and almost unique opportunities of both learning 
from the Divine lips, and gathering from the Divine 
example, faith and conduct which ought to keep 
him in-the right way; and yet, notwithstanding 
magnificent professions and genuine devotion ; in 
spite of proximity to the most sacred Personality, 
daily audience of Divine words, daily witness of 
Divine power and benevolence; he fails at the 
very moment when the glory of a constant will 
might have been expected to set its face as a flint. 

The warning to.us all, but to the clergy especially, 
is most salutary. Our very familiarity with the 
sacred things of which we are the stewards and 
administrators may, as in the case of the priests at 
the time of the French Revolution, make us obtuse 
to the holiness and majesty of what our commission 
involves, and precipitate us at some unguarded 
hour into a spiritual abyss from which nothing but 
a heart-breaking repentance can deliver us. 7 

Perhaps it may be well to hazard the conjecture 
that St. Peter’s Fall is a warning as to the unsafe- 
ness of emotional religion. The life of a fisherman 
on a lake girded by mountains and easily lashed 
into perilous storms ; the vision of the cold, chaste 
stars by night; the moaning of the winds down 
the funnelled gullies between the hills ; the sunny 
calm on the blue waters on a summer day,—all 
favour the nurture of the poetic temperament and 
the spirit of mysticism. The fisherman is naturally 
devout, but his devotion is generally of an emotional 
character, and even in our own days piety and 
blasphemy may be found in company with each 
other among the ‘toilers of the deep.” The more 
subjective the type of religion, the more powerfully 
does it appeal to the sons of the storm. The 
revivals in the north-east of Scotland have always 
found ardent recruits among the fishermen, a fact 
which supports our contention that emotionalism is 
the chief essence of their religion. True, we do not 
wish to see religion dry and legal. The emotions 
surely have their sanction in the command, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,’ ete. 

Perhaps the most effective palliative of excessive 
emotionalism is to be found in St. Peter’s own 
words, written long after the tragedy of his fall: 
‘Sanctify the Lord God (aéter the Lord Christ) in 
your hearts’ (rt P 3!) If the heart is made 
the Temple of the Lord, the Shechinah will both 
warm and enlighten the piety of the individual. 
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The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF ST. LUKE. 


LUKE XxXI. I9. 
“Tn’your patience}ye shall win your souls.’—R.V. 


EXPOSITION. 


“In your patience.’—In your ‘ endurance’ (iromov7}) of 
suffering without giving way; whereas patience of injuries 
without paying back is paxpoduula. The Latin Versions 
often confuse the two words. —PLUMMER. 

As ‘drawing back into perdition’ is merely the palpable 
evidence of the want of ‘root’ from the first in the Christian 
profession (Lk 818), so ‘enduring to the end’ (which is the 
form Matthew (241%) and Mark (13!*) have instead of ‘in your 
patience’) is just the proper evidence of its reality and 
solidity. Brown. 

‘Ye shall win.’—Not merely possess: it is something 
to befobtained as the prize of endurance. —ADENEY. 

‘Your souls.’—Better ‘lives,’ z.e. in the resurrection, in 
the futurejworld. There the faithful disciples will have their 
lives, which would have been forfeited by apostasy.— 
ADENEY. 

THE significance of the promise, applicable to all ages of 
the Church, is that true life is obtained, not by ingenious 
contrivances to escape from life’s ills, but by patiently 
remaining under whatever burden Christ bids us carry for 
His sake.—ABBOTT. 

Hes. 10%: °° “But my righteous one shall live by faith : 
and if he shrink back, my soul hath no pleasure in him. 
But we are not of them that shrink back unto perdition ; 
but of them that have faith unto the saving of the soul’ is a 
manifest allusion to these words of Christ; also Rev 2°. 
Our Lord has just said that they should be put to death, but 
He adds these reassuring words, ‘ But there shall not an hair 
of your head perish,’ showing that this precious promise is 
far above immunity from mere bodily harm, and furnishing 
a key to the right interpretation of Ps 91 and such like.— 
BRowNn. 


THE SERMON. 
Two Forms of one Saying. 
By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
“He that endureth to the end, the same shall 


be saved’ (Mt 24!) and ‘In your patience ye shall . 


win your souls’ are probably different representa- 
tions of one original. The reasons for so 
supposing are several. The two sayings occur at 
the same point of the same prophecy as narrated 
by the two Evangelists, Matthew and Luke. The 
verbal resemblance is greater than appears in our 
version. The word translated ‘patience’ in Luke 
is derived from that translated ‘endureth’ in 


Matthew. We would see the similarity more 
clearly had St. Luke’s words been translated ‘In 
your endurance.’ In both sayings endurance is 
laid down as the condition which is followed by a 
promise. The two promises also are exact equiva- 
lents of each other. To ‘win one’s soul’ is to ‘be 
saved.’ These two sayings, which are substantially 
one, carry a great weight of warning, exhortation, 
and encouragement to us all. 

I. Notice the view of our condition which under- 
lies these sayings. It is a sad and somewhat stern 
one. But if men ‘see life steadily and .see it 
whole,’ they cannot but acknowledge that howso- 
ever many days are bright, and howsoever all days 
are good, yet on the whole ‘man is a soldier, and 
life is a fight,’ and the quality which he must have 
is endurance. 

Every man who would live a lofty life has to 
struggle against inward resistance—an inconstant 
will, weariness, and all the cowardice and animalism 
of his nature. He has to struggle against outward 
resistance also—the constant down-dragging and 
antagonism of those around him. Besides these 
hindrances there come to us all, though in varying 
degrees, the burden of sorrow. Rosy-coloured 
optimism is alla dream. When we have to carry a 
sorrow, which we know will never be lifted off our 
shoulders till death comes, we have need of the 
patience and endurance which the text prescribes. 
Each heart knows its own bitterness, and responds 
to the words, ‘ Ye have need of patience.’ 

Il. Mark the victorious temper. The ‘endur- 
ance’ of the text means much more than passive 
submission. It is not enough that we should 
screw ourselves up to endure the surgeon’s knife, 
though God knows that is often as much as we 
can manage. ‘The endurance which wins the soul 
is brave perseverance in the face of all difficulties, 
and in spite of all devices. 

How long has this endurance to be exercised ? 
To the end, our Lord says. In other departments 
of life there may be relaxation, but in the culture 
of our characters, the deepening of our faith, the 
drawing near to our God, there must be no diminu- 
tion of effort right up to the close. Many begin 
their Christian career with great vigour; but ina 
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few years the fervency is past. To them Christ 
speaks in this text. To the older people also, who, 
as natural strength abates, are apt to be but the 
shadows of their old selves in many things, Christ 
sends this message. The desert with its wild 
beasts reaches right up to the city gates, and until 
we are within these we must keep our hands on 
our sword-hilts and be ready for conflict. 

III. Wore the crown which endurance wins.—F rst, 
by persevering persistence in the Christian path 
we gain ourselves. The words ‘zz your patience’ 
suggest not only a future, but a present acquisition 
of one’s own soul. We do not own ourselves as 
long as it is possible for any weakness to gain the 
dominion over us, and prevent us from doing what 
we know to be right. We must get the help of 
Jesus Christ to govern ourselves and so become 
lords of ourselves. 

Secondly, such persistence wins even the bodily 
life whether it preserves it or loses it. Christ 
introduced these words by a paradox which can 
only be solved by experience. ‘Some of you they 
will put to death,’ but ‘Ye shall win your lives.’ 
Whether this bodily life be preserved or lost, it is 
gained when it is used as a means of attaining the 
higher life of union with God. 

Lastly, full salvation, the true possession of 
himself, and the acquisition of the life which really 
is life, comes to the man who perseveres to the 
end, and thus passes to the land where we shall 
receive thé recompense of the reward. The one 
moment the runner, with flushed cheek and for- 
ward swaying body, with every muscle in use, is 
straining to the winning-post, and the next 
moment, in utter calm, he is wearing the crown. 
‘To the end.’ And what a contrast the next 
moment will be! 


The Tyranny of Time. 
By the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 

It is easy to become impatient in regard to the 
development of our own character. We may be 
conscious of struggling to attain a worthier life 
and see no progress. As we aim at a lofty moral 
ideal, however, we must not forget the constitu- 
tional faults to which heredity has given perhaps 
the sanction of ages, and lose our hope and 
courage. Our improvement may be real although 
imperceptible. An artist took at short intervals 
a hundred photographs of a rapidly growing plant. 
Now it would require a fine eye to distinguish 


progress in the successive pictures, although it 
would be quite evident when the later pictures were 
compared with the early ones. How impossible 
to gauge moral movement, especially if we compare 
to-day with yesterday. If we are living rightly, the 
deepest changes are being wrought in the depths 
of our nature. No impatience will quicken the 
unfolding of either flower or soul. Nor let us be 
impatient with the circumstances which discipline 
character. 

We become weary waiting for the renewal of the 
world. Yet the kingdom of God zs coming. 
Nature works slowly. If we could not compare it 
with earlier stages, we might think the world was. 
standing still. 
civilization ; but we can compare the rude vessels 
and instruments with what we find now in an 
International Exhibition. So with the spiritual 
development of the race. ‘What is to last for 
ever takes a long time to grow.’ 

Nothing is more wonderful in the New Testa- 
ment than the patience of our Lord. His zeal was 
a flaming fire, and His desire to see of the travail 
of His soul was intense, but the calmness with 
which He carried out His purpose was that of the 
majestic movements of nature. - And thus His 


disciples too were ‘strengthened with all might— 


unto all patience.’ 

In these days of feverishness and haste our eye 
is too much on the clock. When the Duke of 
Wellington saw a painting of Waterloo which repre- 
sented him on horseback with a watch in his hand 
anxiously scanning the hour, the great soldier 


ridiculed the picture and told the artist to paint. 


the watch out. No battle is won with a watch in 
our palm. The victory over our own nature, and 
the setting up of Christ’s Kingdom will be achieved 
—not as against time—but in patient faith and 
confidence. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In your patience you shall acquire soul.—Have you 
ever seen the emperor moth? I saw one hatch out in my 
study on a Sunday morning, after an hour of struggle to get 
through the narrow neck of the cocoon. A naturalist who 
saw one of these magnificent creatures struggling out of the 
narrow neck of its encompassing covering, thought it was. 
a pity that the creature should have such a hard time getting 
out. So he took his lancet and slit the cocoon. At once the 
moth came out. But it never fully developed its magnifi- 


cent hues and colours; it only developed for a little while ° 


and died. The naturalist found out that the struggle of 
getting out of that cocoon was necessary to throw the fluids 


It is the same with the history of, 
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of the body into the wings and to develop all its beauty and 
strength. You would cut down the cocoon of your trial, but 
you would never have the beautiful colours in your wings. 
You would never know what it was to soar Godward. The 
things you are trying to get rid of are for the making of 
soul.—A.T. PIERSON. 


‘Fortitude’ of Sandro BotticelliWhat is chiefly 
notable in her is—that you would not, if you had to guess who 
she was, take her for Fortitude at all. Everybody else’s 
Fortitudes announce themselves clearly and proudly. They 
have tower-like shields and lion-like helmets, and stand firm 
astride on their legs, and are confidently ready for all comers. 

But Botticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may be, for any 
that are coming. Worn somewhat, and not a little weary, 
instead of standing ready for all comers, she is sitting, 
apparently in reverie, her fingers playing restlessly and idly 
—nay, I think, even nervously—about the hilt of her sword. 
For her battle is not to begin to-day; nor did it begin 
yesterday. Many a morn and eve have passed since it 
began—and now—is this to be the ending day of it? And 
if this—by what manner of end? 

That is what Sandro’s Fortitude is thinking, and the 
playing fingers about the sword-hilt would fain let it fall, 
if it might be; and yet, how swiftly and gladly will they 
close on it, when the far-off trumpet blows, which’ she will 
hear through all her reverie. 

RUSKIN, Mornings in Florence, iii. 57. 


Patience.—Patience is a manly virtue. It marks the 
highest type of man, it distinguishes the man from the child, 
the higher races from the lower races, the civilized man 
from the savage. The savage is always, like a child, 
impatient ; you can hardly persuade him to till the ground, 
because he has to wait six months for the harvest. And 
there are hundreds of young men who are just as senseless 
as the savage in that respect: they burn the candle of 
pleasure at both ends and in the middie too, heedless of the 
darkness that is coming in future years, if they can only 
make a big glaring flame at the present moment. But as 
soon as ever you lift men up in the scale of being, they begin 
to build and plant and labour, though the results may not 
be seen for years, and you can always measure the strength 
and nobility and the very magnitude of a man by this. 
Does he know how to wait >—J. G. GREENHOUGH. 


Ye shall win your lives.—A crew of fifteen men once 
left a burning ship in mid-Pacific. They were thousands 
of miles from land. They left the ship so hastily that they 
had no time to take oars, or sail, or any other tackle or gear 
with which to produce motion. They were only able to 
snatch at some food and water. They lived for six weeks 
in that boat, and for the last three-and-twenty days they 
dreamed every night of feasting and awoke every morning 
to the same starving comrades, vacant waters—for they 
‘passed no ships—and desolate sky. Yet these men never 
lost their reason, and never lost their courage, because they 
perceived from the outset that their boat was in the current 
of an Equatorial ocean, a current which those who knew the 
geography of the sea were aware would slowly but surely 
carry them at last to land, whzch zt did. In their calm 
endurance they won their lives.—J. LAIDLAW. 


Endure Hardness. 


A COLD wind stirs the blackthorn 
To burgeon and to blow, 

Besprinkling half-green hedges 
With flakes and sprays of snow. 


Thro’ coldness and thro’ keenness, 
Dear hearts, take comfort so: 
Somewhere or other doubtless 
These make the blackthorn blow. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
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St. Mauls Epistle to Be LBaodiccans. 


By THE Rey. JOHN RUTHERFURD, B.D., RENFREW. 


In Col 416 St. Paul writes: ‘And when this epistle 


hath been read among you, cause that it be read | 


also in the church of the Laodiceans; and that ye 
also read the epistle from Laodicea.’? What was 
or what is this epistle ? 

The words may mean—(1) a letter written by 


the Laodiceans ; (2) an epistle written by St. Paul 
from. Laodicea; (3) an epistle written to the Lao- 
diceans—and to be procured from them by the 
Colossians. 

First. The words may mean a letter written by 
the Laodiceans. But it is sufficient to refer to 
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how the apostle enjoins the Colossians to procure 
and read the ‘epistle from Laodicea.’ How could 
a command of this kind be given in reference ‘to 
an epistle written by third parties? how could it 
be known that a copy of it had been made by the 
Laodiceans before despatching it? or even that the 
Laodiceans would be willing to give a copy of it to 
the Colossians? The suppositions involved by 
this hypothesis are incredible. Besides, the con- 
text regards the Epistle to the Colossians and ‘that 
from Laodicea’ as companion epistles, of which the 
two churches are to make an interchange so that 
each church is directed to read both. 

Second. An epistle written by St. Paul from 
Laodicea ; and here a choice of four epistles is 
offered to us, 1 Ti, 1 Th, 2 Th, and Gal. 

But in the case of these epistles the probability 
is that every one of them was written elsewhere 
than from Laodicea. For at the time when he 
wrote to Colossz he was a prisoner in Rome, and 
for this reason alone it was impossible that he 
could at any recent date have written any epistle from 
Laodicea. But his own statement (Col 2!) is that 
those in Laodicea had not seen his face in the 
flesh. As he had never been in Laodicea, he 
could not have written any epistle from that city. 


Third. An epistle addressed to the Lao- 
diceans— 
(a) By some person other than St. Paul. But 


the whole tone of the passage does not favour this 
interpretation in the least. 

(8) By St. Paul, but that the epistle is lost. 
This is the ordinary explanation. 

(y) The apocryphai Latin epistle ‘to the Lao- 
diceans.’ This spurious epistle has no marks of 
authenticity; it is a mere compilation clumsily 
put together. Its general character is thus given 
by Lightfoot: it ‘is a cento of Pauline phrases 
strung together without any definite connection or 
any clear object. They are taken chiefly from the 
Epistle to the Philippians, but here and there one 
is borrowed elsewhere, e.g. from the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Of course, it closes with an injunction 
to the Laodiceans to exchange epistles with the 
Colossians. The apostle’s injunction in Col 416 
suggested the forgery, and such currency as it ever 
attained was due to the support which that passage 
was supposed to give to it. Unlike most forgeries 
it had no ulterior aim. It was not framed to 
advance any particular opinions whether heterodox 
or orthodox. It has no doctrinal peculiarities. It 


is quite harmless so far as falsity and stupidity 
combined can ever be regarded as harmless.’ 
(Lightfoot’s Colossians, p. 282). 

(8) The only other alternative is that ‘the epistle 
from Laodicea’ is an epistle to the Laodiceans 
from St. Paul himself which he directs the 
Colossians to procure from Laodicea, and that it is 
the epistle known as ‘the Epistle to the 
Ephesians.’ 

The apostle then had written an epistle to 
Laodicea, a city which he had twice already 
named in the Epistle to the Colossians: ‘For I 
would that ye knew what great conflict I have for 
you, and for them at Laodicea’ (Col 21): ‘Salute 
the brethren which are in Laodicea, and Nympha, 
and the church which is in her house’ (4). 
There is no notice of Laodicea in any of the 
missionary journeys of St. Paul, and it is not 
elsewhere mentioned in the N.T. except in the 
opening chapters of Revelation. 

Granted that the apostle wrote an epistle to 
Laodicea, what has become of it? Do we know 
nothing more of it now than is given in this 
reference to it in Colossians? The fact that it 
was by the apostle’s express command to be 
communicated to, at least, two churches, would 
make its disappearance and loss very strange. 

But are we warranted in concluding that the 
epistle is lost at all? A statement of the facts of 
the case seems to show that we actually possess 
the epistle which was written to the Laodiceans, 
but only under a different name. The lines of 
evidence which lead to the conclusion that the 
so-called ‘Epistle to the Ephesians’ was really 
written to the Laodiceans are these. 

rt. It is well known that the words ‘at Ephesus’ 
(Eph 11) in the inscription of the epistle are very 
doubtful. The R.V. reads in the margin, ‘Some 
very ancient authorities omit at Ephesus.’ Among 
the authorities which omit ‘at Ephesus’ are the 
Vatican and the Sinaitic MSS, the best and most 
ancient authorities we have. i 

Tertullian asserts that the heretics, 7.e. Marcion, 
had altered the title ‘the Epistle to the Ephesians’ 
to ‘the .Epistle to the Laodiceans.’ But this 
accusation does not carry with it any doctrinal or 
heretical charge against Marcion in this respect. 
‘It is not likely,’ says Moule (Zfphestans, p. 25), 
‘that Marcion was guilty here where the change 
would have served no dogmatic purpose.’ And 
the fact that at that very early period, the first half 
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of the second century, it was openly suggested 
that the destination of the epistle was Laodicea is 
certainly entitled to weight, especially in view of 
the other fact, which is of no less importance, that 
“at Ephesus’ is omitted in the two great MSS, & 
and B. 

2. The ‘Epistle to the Ephesians’ was not, and 
could not be, primarily at least, addressed to 
Ephesus, because St. Paul speaks of his readers 
as persons in regard to whose conversion from 
heathenism to the faith of Christ he had just recently 
heard. ‘For this cause I also, having heard of the 
faith in the Lord Jesus which is among you, and 
which you shew toward all the saints, cease not to 
give thanks for you, making mention of you in my 
prayers’ (Eph 14). These words could not well 
be used, in the first instance at least, in regard to 
the church in Ephesus which St. Paul himself had 
founded, and in regard to persons among whom he 
had lived for three years, and where he even knew 
personally ‘every one’ of the Christians (Ac 
208). 

And in Eph 3! he writes: ‘ For this cause I Paul, 
the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles,—if ye 
have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God 
which is given me to youward.’ But how could he 
ever doubt that the elders of the church in 
Ephesus (Ac 2017), as well as all the members 
of that important church, were in any degree 
ignorant of the fact that a dispensation of the grace 
of God had been given to him? The inquiry 
whether his readers had heard of the one great 
fact on which his ministry was based could not 
apply in any degree to the Christians in Ephesus. 
The apostle and the Ephesians had a clear and 
intimate mutual knowledge. They knew him, and 
valued him, and loved him well. When he bade 
the elders of the church farewell, they all fell on 
his neck, and kissed him (Ac 20°”), 

Clearly, therefore, the statements that the apostle 
had just recently heard of their conversion, and 
his inquiry whether they had heard that a dis- 


pensation of the grace of God had been entrusted. 


to him, do not and cannot describe Christians 
in Ephesus. ‘It is plain,’ writes Bishop Moule 
(‘ Ephesians’ in the Cambridge Lible for Schools 
and Colleges, p. 26), ‘that the epistle does not bear 
an Ephesian destination on the face of it.’ The 
tone is non-local. Only one name, Tychicus (671), 
occurs beside that of St. Paul himself, and 
Tychicus was specially commissioned as the person 


chosen to carry and to deliver both ‘ Ephesians ’ 
and ‘Colossians.’ _ 

In the Epistles to the Corinthians there are many 
local references, as well as allusions to the apostle’s 
work in Corinth. In the Epistle to the Galatians 
there are also many references to his work among 
the people of the churches in Galatia. The same 
is the case in the Epistle to the Philippians, several 
names being mentioned of persons weil known 
to the apostle. In the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians references also occur to his work 
among them. 

How is it, then, that in ‘the Epistle to the 
Ephesians’ there are no references at all to the 
three years which he had spent at Ephesus, and 
how also is there no mention of any one of the 
members or of the elders whom he knew so 
intimately and so affectionately ? 

When we look at the Epistle to the Golossiait 
and that to the Romans,—Colossz and Rome 
being cities which the apostle had never visited 
previous to the writing of his epistles to the 
churches there,—we find that he knows several 
persons in Colosse, and in the case of the Epistle 
to the Romans he mentions by name no fewer than 
twenty-six persons in that city. 

‘Ephesians,’ therefore, is inexplicable on the 
ordinary supposition that Ephesus was the city to 
which the epistle was addressed. 

The other theory that the epistle was a circular 
one, sent in the first instance to Laodicea, involves 
no such difficulty. 

3. But a very important consideration is that 
‘the Epistle to the Ephesians’ was written by St. 
Paul at the same sitting almost as the ‘Colossians.’ 
These two are sister epistles. An ordinary reading 
of them and of that to Philemon shows that all 
three were written and sent off at the same time, 
Onesimus and Tychicus carrying the Epistle to the 
Colossians (Col 4”: * -) ; Onesimus being the bearer 
of that to Philemon; while Tychicus, in addition to 
carrying the Colossian epistle, was also the messenger 
who carried ‘the Epistle to the Ephesians’ (Eph 
624), 

A close scrutiny of Colossians and Ephesians 
shows to an extent without a parallel elsewhere in 
the Epistles of the N.T., a remarkable similarity of 
phraseology. The same words are used, while the 
thought is so varied and so rich that the one epistle 
is in no sense a copy or repetition of the other. 
Both epistles came warm and instinct with life 
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from the full heart of the apostle, who had never 
been in either city, but on whom, none the less, 
there daily came the care of all the churches. 

The ‘ Epistle to the Ephesians,’ therefore, is the 
epistle written at this very time by St. Paul to the 


Laodiceans, and despatched by the same messenger, 
Tychicus, on the same journey, and filled to over- 
flowing with the same richly varied thought re- 
garding Christ and the church, which occupies the 
Epistle to the Colossians. 
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THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE 
PATRIARCHS. 
THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRI- 
ARCHS. ‘Translated from the Editor’s 
Greek Text, and Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices, by R. H. Charles, 
D.Litt., D.D. (4. & C. Black. 15s. net.) 
‘Tur Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs has, 
since its rediscovery by Bishop Grosseteste in the 
thirteenth century till the last decade, been a 
sealed book, misunderstood and misdated on 
every hand. The research of the last few years 
has, however, succeeded in discovering its true 
date, purpose, and character. It now comes 
forward as a book second in importance to none 
composed between 200 B.c. and the Christian 
era. It was written in Hebrew in the last quarter 
of the second century B.c. by a Chasid on behalf 
of the high-priesthood of the great Maccabean 
family, and especially on behalf of the Messianic 
claims of John Hyrcanus, who, according to 
Josephus, was the only Israelite who enjoyed the 
triple offices of prophet, priest, and king. But 
its claims to historical importance, however great, 
are overshadowed by its still greater claims as 
being the sole representative of the loftiest ethical 
standard ever attained by pre-Christian Judaism, 
and as such, attesting the existence of a type of 
religious thought in pre-Christian Judaism that 
was the natural preparation for the ethics of the 
New Testament, and especially of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Not only so, but this book influenced 
directly the Sermon on the Mount in a few of 
its most striking thoughts and phrases, and the 
Pauline Epistles in a great variety of passages.’ 
Such is Dr. Charles’s estimate of the book of 
which he has produced the latest and, as usual, 
the incomparably best edition. Pursuing the 
subject in his Introduction, he says that the 
ethic of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
‘is indefinitely [infinitely ?] higher and purer than 


that of the Old Testament’; that it is neverthe- 
less its ‘true spiritual child,’ and that it ‘helps to 
bridge the chasm that divides the Ethics of the 
Old and New Testaments.’ This is enough to 
give the general scholar an interest in the book. 
For the special student of Apocrypha, even Dr. 
Charles has never before rendered a greater or 
more welcome service. His volume is full of good 
things, facts and inferences, fancies also perhaps, 
but such fancies as only the thoroughly furnished 
scholar can indulge in, fancies which touch the 
imagination and are more conducive to progress 
than much accumulation of dry fact. So let no 
student of the Bible think that the book is 
outside his interest. It stands between the Old 
Testament and the New (Professor Charles’s date 
is 109 to 106 B.c.), and it casts light and under- 
standing on both. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate its value for either. 

It is, however, for the study of the New 
Testament that Professor Charles finds its value 
greatest. In the Introduction he quotes a large 
number of parallel passages. There are parallels 
in Zhe Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs to 
almost every book of the New Testament, and 
some of them are far too striking to be mere 
coincidences. Take this from Test. Dan (v.%): 
‘Love the Lord with all your soul, and one 
another with a true heart.’ Yet more striking, 
but rather long for quotation, is the parallel in 
Test. Jos. (1°) to the familiar words: ‘I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat’ (Mt 2555. 5°) ; 
and it is further of interest that Dr. Charles is 
able to quote a Buddhist parallel already used by 
Allen in his Commentary on St. Matthew: ‘ Who- 
soever, O monks, would wait upon me, let him wait 
upon the sick.’ 

A good illustration of the place held by Zze 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs between the 
Old Testament and the New is offered by Professor 


| Charles in the section on Forgiveness, but we shall 
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deal with that on another page. It is enough now 
to say that in our judgment this is the best work 
that Professor Charles has yet done. If his work 
as a whole deserves the epithet ‘ epoch-making,’ 
and it does deserve it, this book will be first 
thought of when the epithet is applied. 


THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS. 


Sr. \PauL’s EPISTLES TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By the Rev. George 
Milligan, D.D. ((acmzllan. 12s. net.) 


Once upon a time Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort 
projected ‘a tripartite commentary on the New 
Testament.’ Hort was to do the Synoptic Gospels, 
Westcott the Johannine Writings and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and Lightfoot the Pauline Epistles. 
Messrs. Macmillan were to be the publishers. 
Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort are gone long ago, 
and the commentary is not yet all written. But 
the publishers. have never lost sight of the plan. 
A year or more ago, they published a commentary 
on Ephesians by the Dean of Westminster. And 
they have just published a commentary on the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians by Dr. George 
Milligan. . 

It was in November 1859 that Messrs. Mac- 
millan in a letter to Westcott suggested the idea 
of a commentary. Fifty years ago. Yet there is 
no doubt that Dr. Milligan’s Zhessalonians is 
intended by the publishers to fill a gap in the 
commentary then suggested. And there is no 
doubt that it is fit to fill it. Hort never did 
anything for the scheme, but Westcott and 
Lightfoot put the very best of their life into it. 
We are not forgetting that. We have taken time 
to study Dr. Milligan’s commentary carefully; we 
have tested it at various difficult places; and we 
do not hesitate to say that it is fit to fill its place. 
Perhaps Dr. Milligan has not attained to Lightfoot’s 
supreme felicity of language in the summaries of 
the paragraphs. Perhaps he has deliberately 
avoided Westcott’s wistful mysticism. But if there 
is any loss in these respects, it is made up by the 
extraordinary wealth of literary reference which 
Dr. Milligan’s pages carry. This is perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of the best modern 
exposition, and Dr. Milligan is not behind the 
masters of it. 


Some time ago Bishop Moule sent an article to 
The Churchman on the ‘Modern Missionary’s 
Amanuensis.’ An account of it was given in THE 
Expository Times. Dr. Milligan refers to that 
account, and uses it to illustrate the difference 
between St. Paul and Tertius. In THE Expository 
Timgs, Dr. Moulton pointed out (vol. xviii. p. 537) 
that among the Persians ‘the Lie’ (Drauga, akin 
to the Avestan demon Dru) is a comprehensive 
term for all evil. Dr. Milligan uses the reference 
for the purpose of illustrating 2 Th 2!, ‘To the end 
that they should believe the lie.’ In the seven- 
teenth volume of THE ExposiTory TIMEs, Professor 
Nestle pointed out that in the Codex Bezz it is 
stated that at the Baptism the dove entered zxZo 
Jesus, and did not merely rest upon Him. Dr. 
Milligan uses the reference to give weight to that 
interesting reading ‘into you’ in 1 Th 4§, ‘God 
who giveth the Holy Spirit into you.’ Those are 
examples. 

When the second edition appears, will Dr. 
Milligan give us an index of texts? Again and 
again he has been able to elucidate a passage in, 
some other Epistle of St. Paul, and we ought to 
be able to get at these passages. Although there 


- is no index of texts, there is an index which has 


never before appeared in any commentary on a 
Pauline Epistle. It is an index of Inscriptions 
and Papyri. It means much. It means more 
than any one would believe before a careful 
examination of the commentary. The Inscriptions 
and the Papyri had not risen above Lightfoot’s 
horizon. More than anything else they mark 
the difference between Lightfoot’s Galatians and 
Milligan’s Thessalonians. And the advantage is, 
of course, with Milligan. A single example will 
suffice. In1 Th 28 we read, ‘So, being affection- 
ately desirous of you, we were willing to have 
imparted unto you, not the gospel of God only, 
but also our own souls, because ye were dear unto 
us.’ On the word translated ‘we were willing’ 
Dr. Milligan remarks that in the Papyri it is 
used in legal documents in the sense of give 
consent ; and he quotes from a marriage contract 
found at Oxyrhynchus, where the husband is not 
allowed to dispose of certain property ‘without 
the consent of the bride.’ At the end of, the 
volume will be found a number of Additional 
Notes, the first of which on ‘St. Paul as a letter- 
writer’ contains a description of the papyrus- 
plant. 


THOMAS BOSTON. 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF My LIFE. By 
Thomas Boston. Edited by the Rey. 
George D. Low, M.A. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s. 6d, net.) 


‘Rabbi Duncan, Professor of Hebrew at the 
New College, Edinburgh, once asked a student 
[the student was afterwards Dr. R. G. Balfour, 
Moderater of the United Free Church of Scotland 
in 1904] what he was reading. The student said, 
“ Boston’s Fourfold State.” Dr. Duncan was 
silent for a little, and then said, ‘‘ Boston was a 
commonplace genius ; remember—not a common- 
place man, but a commonplace genius.” This 
estimate of Boston is true.’ 

With these words Mr. Low opens his Intro- 
duction. The Introduction proceeds with a brief 
account of the life of this commonplace genius, 
and men will read it. Men will.be induced to 
read Boston’s own ‘General Account of his Life.’ 
For an expectation is awakened by the contra- 
diction in that piquant epithet, ‘a -commonplace 
genius.’ Coming from Rabbi Duncan it can be 
no platitude. Coming from Rabbi Duncan it 
must have more than meaning; it must go to the 
centre of the man’s personality. A commonplace 
genius? The genius, we must admit. He would 
not else have been alive to-day, drawing editors 
to undertake heavy tasks of editorship, enticing 
readers to read fascinating new books. But 
commonplace? It must be only to saints like 
Rabbi Duncan. For the most of us the saintliness 
and service of Boston are too high to be called 
commonplace. Robert Chambers, writing in 1834, 
states that Boston’s name was still held in great 
reverence by the people of the south of Scotland. 
‘Who was the best man that ever lived?’ was a 
question which passed among the boys of Peebles. 
‘Mr. Boston, minister of Ettrick,’ was the answer. 

The book before us is a new book. Out of 
the two MSS found in Boston’s handwriting, 
the ‘Passages from my Life’ and the ‘General 
Account,’ one book called the Memoirs was made 
by his grandson. But the MSS should have been 
published separately. The MS. containing the 
‘General Account’ is published now for the first 
time. Of the history of that MS., which is in his 
own possession, Mr. Low gives a lively description. 
In transcribing the MS. and in editing it, Mr. Low 
has shown himself worthy of this great responsi- 


bility. Steeped in Boston lore in particular, and an 
accomplished student of Scottish Church History 
in general, he has been able to elucidate practically 
every obscure passage that the MS. contains. As 
for the ‘General Account’ itself, we must refuse 
more energetically than ever Rabbi Duncan’s 
epithet of commonplace, and accept the genius 
more unmistakably. 

Boston’s edition of the Marrow of Modern 
Divinity gave that book another life in the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Low’s edition of the 
‘General Account’ will give new impetus to 
the study of the whole of Boston’s writings. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF 
RELIGION. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF RELIGION. 
By John Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. (Maclehose. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Reading, says Bacon, makes a full man. But 
does it not depend upon what a man reads? 
Bacon was thinking of books like Professor 
Watson’s. 

Professor Watson will have to make his audience. 
For his book is not addressed to the classroom, 
though it appears in the lecture form in which 
he delivered it. It is addressed to the public. 
And there is not a word in it but any man of 
ordinary education may understand. But its 
title is Zhe Philosophical Basis of Religion. And 
the average educated man, who will take a little 
philosophy and a good deal of religion separately, 
is extremely shy of the combination. 

But Professor Watson will make his audience. 
He is a writer of strong common sense without 
being a common-sense philosopher. He is 
thoroughly practical without being a pragmatist. 
And, better still, he has always in front of him a 
magnificent uplifting ideal without being a pro- 
fessional and half-starved idealist. And then, and 
most of all, his subject is the subject of the future. 
‘I am convinced,’ he says himself, ‘that the 
theology of the future must take the form of a 
philosophy of religion. Very many of us are 
now one with him in the conviction; and we hail 
his book as one of the clearest and most steadying 
declarations on our side. We do not even wish 
now that religion were based upon authority. 
We know that however much we might wish it, 
we shall never again have it. Where Cardinal 
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Newman and Mr. Balfour have failed, no man 
should again appear to make the attempt. 

So this is the meaning of Professor Watson’s 
book. Religion must be able to commend itself 
to reason. Long ago we were told to prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good. But 
we were timid or indolent, or both. We said 
that some things could not be proved. We even 
said that faith and reason stood in opposition. We 
did not prove all things, but we accepted such 
things as the Church or the Bible said were good. 
We can never do that again. The man within 
us has risen up and said not only ‘I have felt,’ 
but also ‘I have thought.’ We do not deny that 
there are many true things which we have not 
verified, but we mean to say that these things 
are not true for us until we have verified them. 
And now we mean, each one of us, to prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good. 

But the way will not be easy. Let us see to it 
that our allies do not turn out to be our enemies. 
We have made war against the advocates of 
authority in religion. Whom does that throw on 
our side? It throws especially the student of 
psychology and the student of history. Let us 
see to it that these new allies do not become our 
undoing. Professor Watson criticizes a repre- 
sentative of each. As a representative of the 
psychological school he takes Professor James, of 
Harvard, and his book Tze Will to Believe. As 
a representative of the historical method he takes 
Professor Harnack and his book What is Chrts- 
tianity? We shows that Professor James lands 
us in religious ridicule. How? Because he 
eliminates everything from religion except the 
ridiculously abnormal. Has any one had a religious 
experience, a conversion or revelation, or, what 
you will, that no one ever had before him ?— 
that is the case which Professor James chooses 
to make a religious rule of. We know that the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, but we do not set 
up our anemometers on gusty days in August and 
take them down the rest of the year. 

Professor Harnack’s error is not so obvious. 
How shall we express it? It is the rejection of 
development in history. Professor Harnack takes 
a single moment in the history of religion, and 
calls that moment religion. No doubt it is the 
supreme moment in all religious history, the 
moment at which our Christian era began. But 


according to our Lord Himself, that_moment was | 


as a mustard seed cast into the ground. Professor 
Harnack refuses to let the mustard seed grow; 
‘I have yet many things to say unto you,’ said 
the Master, ‘but ye cannot bear them now.’ 
Professor Harnack confines us to the things which 
He did say. And then when he has done all this, 
when he has limited us to the early years of the 
first century and insisted that our religion is there, 
and all our religion, he turns round upon us and 
criticizes that religion. He takes half of it away. 
He uses the religious instinct of a man of the 
twentieth century to ridicule the supernatural and 
theological convictions of the men of the first 
century. He believes now that the mustard seed 
has really grown to be a great tree, of which he 
himself is one of the topmost branches. And 
how does he occupy himself? In improving the 
seed forsooth; in stripping its kernel of what he 
calls its husk. 


+ 
cs 


nei the Books of the WontB. 


PRESIDENT AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG, of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, has published 
the second volume of his great Systematic Theology 
(Amer. Baptist Publication Society; $2.50 net). 
The first volume, already noticed, dealt with 
theology, or the doctrine of God. The second 
deals with anthropology, or the doctrine of man. 
The third will deal with soteriology, or the doctrine 
of salvation. 

Dr. Strong describes his book as ‘a compendium 
and commonplace book, designed for the use of 
theological students.’ If this is a compendium, 
what would a treatise be? Since Hodge we have 
had nothing approaching it in bulk, and Hodge 
does not contain half the matter. Nevertheless 
the description is accurate; everything is com- 
pressed into the narrowest space. The size of 
the volume is a result of the commonplace book. 
For in the small type, which is about five-sixths 
of the large, all the opinions which are worth 
recording of all the men that are worth remember- 
ing, are set down in their own words, and the 
relevant passages of Scripture are all quoted in 
addition. 

So here we have the material, whatever we may 
make of it. Here we have all the material, and 
we do not need to go hunting arnong our books 
for it; we do not need to have other books. - Is 
the material poured pell-mell into the pages? 
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By no means. It is set down in the most 
admirable order. For this author has a command 
of his commonplace book, and does not let it 
command him. And often the mere place into 
which an opinion is set is enough to show the 
worth of it, or the worthlessness. But when that 
is not enough, Dr. Strong criticizes it, and here 
and there throughout the page there appears a 
sentence of larger type—Dr. Strong’s own theo- 
logical conclusion from the materials which he is 


about to present. 


It is not Atheism that is the great enemy, but 
Agnosticism. For Agnosticism carries with it an 
air of impartiality and claims the name of science. 
And yet it usually is, or ends in, Atheism. The 
late Professor E. H. Johnson, of the Crozer 
Theological Seminary, made it the business of 
his life to turn the tables upon Agnosticism. We 
too are agnostics, he said. We are impartial. 
We are scientific. And we are Christian. And 
before he died ‘he wrote a book and called it 
Christian Agnosticism. His book has been edited 
by Professor Henry C. Vedder (American Baptist 
Publication Society). 


From the American Baptist Publication Society 
there has also come an original and remarkable 
book with the commonplace title of Zhe Formation 
of the New Testament (go cents net). Still, that 
is the right title. For the author’s purpose is to 
give an account of the way in which the early 
Church was led to select the books which form 
the New Testament, and to let the others go. 
There could be no more difficult undertaking. 
So scanty is the evidence, that the author, Mr, 
George Hooper Ferris, is sometimes driven to the 
use of the imagination. But the use is quite 
legitimate ; for it works in direct line with the 
facts which are known, and it adds immensely 
to the interest of the volume. An example is 
the account of the Alogi. What do we know of 
the Alogi? Who could have believed it possible 
that Mr. Ferris should write twelve pages about 
them and leave the distinct impression that it is 
all history? We may almost say that he has given 
the Alogi a place in history, and that they are 
likely to keep it now. 


To all whom it may concern, and it concerns a 
great many, let it be intimated that the Bap/ist 


Handbook for 1908, edited by Rev. W. J. Avery, 
may be had from Mr. C. L. Courtier at the Baptist 
Union Publication Department, 4 Southampton 
Row, W.C. (2s. 6d. net). 


An advanced and outspoken book on Zhe 
Religious Value of the Old Testament has been 
written by Professor A. W. Vernon, of Dartmouth 
College, and introduced to the public by Professor 
Peake (Brown ; 2s. net). Perhaps it is what we may 
believe to-morrow rather than what we do believe 
to-day. What is the value of the Old Testament 
to an advanced scholar? ‘The Old Testament 
presents to our souls characters that are supremely 
worthy of our reverence because consciously 
centred in God and full of His power. It permits 
us to share the enthusiasm of the men who 
discovered the fundamentals of our religion and 
the character of our God. It is indispensable to 
complete discipleship of Christ, because it is the 
creator of the mould which his soul expanded. 
Higher values than these, religiously, there are 
not.’ 


The Platonic Theory of Knowledge is the subject 
of six essays by Marie V. Williams, late Marion 
Kennedy Student of Newnham College (Cambridge 
Press; 3s. net). It is a work of careful, com- 
prehensive scholarship, but its use is much 
curtailed for want of an index. 


In his latest book Professor Sanday tells us that 
when he returned to Oxford as Ireland Professor, 
five-and-twenty years ago, the doctrine that he 
ventured to preach was: ‘Don’t let us be too 
ambitious ; let us plan our work on a large scale, 
and be content to take the humbler departments 
first. Let us make sure of our ground as we go 
on. Let us begin by seeing that we have trust- 
worthy texts; then let us take up the literary 
problems, and work them out as well as we can; 
let us practise our hands on commentaries and the 
like. In this way we shall gain experience and 
make ourselves fit to aim at higher things.’ 

What Dr. Sanday preached in Oxford, Dr. 
Swete has preached in Cambridge. And so 
through all these years we have received from 
both Universities what may be called pioneer 
work, the laying of foundations absolutely 
necessary, and often done so well as to be done 
once for all. Such work is still coming, and we 
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hope it will keep coming for many a day. Its 
latest example is an inquiry into the use of the 
word puewma in the New Testament, and a survey 
of the evidence concerning the Holy Spirit, by 
Edward William Winstanley, D.D., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The title of the book is 
Spirit in the New Testament (Cambridge Press ; 
3s. 6d. net). To the next edition Dr. Winstanley 
will kindly supply an index of texts. 


Dr. W. H. Fitchett has written a popular 
account of Atheism, Agnosticism, and other forms 
of unbelief, and he has called his book cleverly 
The Beliefs of Unbelief (Cassell ; 3s. 6d. net). 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell is the enfant terrible 
of modern theology, and very trying to his friends. 
He knows that and does not apologize. What are 
friends for except to be tried? His friends say 
that they cannot tell to-day what his theology will 
be to-morrow. He says it is their business to find 
out to-morrow. And more than that, he says that 
if they try they can find out to-day where he will be 
to-morrow. For he denies that he is inconsistent. 
He is only evolutionary. ‘I have never been 
anything else than a liberal in theology—all 
assertions to the contrary notwithstanding—but 
my way of presenting the truth in the earlier years 
of my ministry was necessarily less clear and 
coherent than at present, for it rested too much 
on the other-worldism of conventional Christian 
preaching.’ 

His new book is Christianity and the Soctal 
Order (Chapman & Hall; 6s.). It is his 
‘Apologia pro vita.’ For Mr. Campbell does not 
mind now what else you call him, but you must 
call him a Socialist. Well, what is Mr. Campbell’s 
Socialism? We worked through the book, which 
is full of words, and thought we should never find 
it. But we came upon it at Jast on page 173. 
Here it is in a single sentence: ‘The simple cure 
for the more obvious disadvantages of our present 
system, or want of system, is that the community 
should appropriate the whole of the wealth at 
present represented by natural resources as well as 
by rent and interest, and should then charge itself 
not only with the organization of industry, but with 
the proper maintenance of every individual in the 
standard of comfort and well-being to which his 
equitable share of the common stock entitles him.’ 

Is there no Christianity in the book, then? 


This is Christianity, says Mr. Campbell; the book 
is all Christianity. There is even theology in it. 
Among the rest there is what looks like an emphatic 
declaration of belief in the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead. 

To their charming and cheap St. Martin’s 
Library, Messrs. Chatto & Windus have added 
Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Saladin, by Walter 
Besant and E. H. Palmer (2s. net). The original 
edition has been out of print. We have been 
looking for it, and had the good luck to drop upon 
it in a second-hand catalogue; but it had just 
found its place on a shelf when the new edition 
arrived. And the new edition is the more con- 
venient and attractive. 


From the Church Missionary Society comes a 
second edition of The Wonderful Story of Uganda, 
by the Rev. J. D. Mullins, M.A., with Supple- 
mentary Chapters by the Rev. C. D. Snell and 
the Rev. J. Roscoe (1s. 6d. net). 


There has been placed in our hands at last 
an edition of Coleridge’s Brographia Literaria, 
which brings that work up to date. It is a work 
that will not die; and every generation must be 
given its own edition. Mr. J. Shawcross has given 
us ours. It is in two beautiful volumes, with an 
Introduction of 100 pages and 70 pages of Notes 
to each volume. The text also is an accurate 
reprint of the edition of 1718. At the end of the 
second volume have been placed Coleridge’s 
‘ Aisthetical Essays’ (Clarendon Press ; 8s. net). 


Dr. Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol, in a 
codicil to his will, expressed the hope that the 
translation of Aristotle’s works, begun by his own 
translation of the ‘Politics,’ would be proceeded 
with as speedily as possible. And he left money 
for that purpose. The University has added to 
the legacy, and already the first volume has 
appeared of the first complete and scholarly 
translation of Aristotle into English. The part 
translated is Zhe Parva Naturalia (Clarendon 
Press ; 38. 6d. net). The translators are Professor 
J. I. Beare, of Dublin, and Dr. G. R. T. Ross, of 
Southampton. It is more than a translation; it 
is an interpretation. We see the Greek words in 
the English, and yet the English is idiomatic. 
And then, wherever there is a question of reading 
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or interpretation, it is discussed in excellent foot- 
notes. Notice the index also, a model to indexers. 


From the Clarendon Press comes number five 
of the Old Latin Biblical Texts. It contains Zhe 
Four Gospels from the Codex Corbeiensis, together 
with fragments of the Catholic Epistles, of the 
Acts and of the Apocalypse from the Fleury 
Palimpsest. It also contains three Facsimiles. 
The editor is Mr. E. S. Buchanan, M.A., B:Sc. 
(12s. 6d. net), 

The volume on Wycliffe and the Lollards, in 
the series entitled ‘The World’s Epoch Makers’ 
(T. & T. Clark ; 3s.), has been placed in the hands 
of the Rey. J. C. Carrick, B.D. .Mr. Carrick ‘has 
made his name already by the publication of Ze 
Abbey of Newbottle. "To write a new book on 
Wycliffe, a book that it shall be worth our while 
to spend money on, is no doubt a much more 
difficult thing than to write a local history, but the 
editor of the series knew what he was doing. The 
series, as a whole, stands on an unusually high 
platform, and Mr, Carrick’s book will maintain 
the standard. He has searched everywhere for 
new information, and applied to everybody on the 
spot for verification of the old; for when he takes 
up a subject he takes it up enthusiastically. 
Amongst other things the volume contains a 
chapter on the history of the English Bible, which 
must be read by every student of that fascinating 
topic. 


Life and Work makes a handsome, attractive 
yearly volume (R. & R. Clark; 2s. net). The 
editor knows how to edit. 


The Christian World Pulpit has reached its 
seventy-second half-yearly volume (Clarke & Co. ; 
4s.6d.) Itis distinguished from its predecessors by 
the number of single contributors—contributors, we 
mean, of a single sermon. The first sermon in it 
comes from Principal Griffith-Jones, of Bradford ; 
and Principal Griffith-Jones has other three 
sermons. but there is only one other preacher who 
has so many, Canon Scott-Holland, of St. Paul’s. 
Among the new names is that of Mr, W. S. Muil, 
of Auchterarder, who contributes a children’s 
sermon. We could take more children’s sermons. 
We know how difficult it is to get good children’s 
sermons, but they can be got. 


There is no Introduction to English Literature 
that has ever reached the popularity of Stopford 
Brooke’s ‘Primer.’ But every teacher has felt the 
need of a companion volume of selections to 
illustrate it withal. Two years ago the need was 
supplied. by Kate M. Warren, Lecturer in English 
Language and Literature at Westfield College. 
But the volume, though wonderfully cheap, was 
too expensive for the schoolboy. It has now been 
broken up into six volumes, of which two are 
published already. The first deals with ‘ Old 
English, 700 to 1200’; the second covers the 
period from ‘1200 to Elizabeth’ (Constable ; 
rs. net each). The title of the whole work is 4 
Treasury of English Literature. 


Messrs. Constable have published a second series 
of Sermons by Professor Peabody, of Harvard, under 
the title of Mornings in the College Chapel (5s. net). 
The sermons are short; the longest would take 
about five minutes in the delivery. But each of 
them carries a thought, and Professor Peabody 
contrives to send his audience away with it. The 
sermons are deliberately ethical, but there is no 
offensive disparagement of theology. It is only 
that there is no time for it. Salvation, like every- 
thing else, is to goodness and by goodness. ‘The 
Italian patriot Mazzini once said, ‘When I see 
any one called good, I ask: Who then has he 
saved?” Goodness, as taught by Jesus Christ, is 
a redemptive, creative, responsible goodness. 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself.”’ 


The great advocate of Jazssez-faire in our day is 
Mr. F. U. Laycock, LL.B., and the book in which 
he advocates it is entitled Motives of Mankind 
(Daniel; 7s. 6d. net). Mr. Laycock holds that it is 
a very good world, not as Sir James Stephen said, if 
it would last, but if you would leave it alone. Is 
your trade not flourishing? It is because of your 
grandmotherly legislation. Are you not yourself 
happy? It is because you are trying to follow 
rules which restrict your freedom. The Christian 
believes that he has been brought into ‘a large 


place.’ Mr. Laycock believes that every man is 
born into a large place. The Christian finds that 
God’s commandment correctly interpreted is 


‘exceeding broad.’ Mr. Laycock would clear away 
all commandments. ‘The whole phenomenon,’ 
he says, ‘is simply this, that the individuals under 
the power and influence of the life that has been 
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given them are pressing forward in knowledge, 
industry, invention, production, and all that their 
life demands, while government in various ways 
sets up its hindrances under a gross ignorance of 
its business.’ 


Messrs. Dulau have published the second 
number of the Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs 
belonging to the Francis Galton Laboratory 
for National Eugenics in the University of 
London. Its title is A First Study of the Statistics 
of Insanity and the Inheritance of Insane Diathesis 
(38.). The author is David Heron, M.A. 


It is Modernism and Socialism that dominate the 
books of the month. Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls 
have republished for the occasion Zhe History 
of Socialism in the United States, by Morris Hill- 
quit. It is a book of fact, not of theory. It is 
packed with facts. But they are well arranged, and 
if we take the trouble we can form our own theories 
out of them. 

But Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have published 
a much more interesting book, though we may not 
be in so great a hurry to read it. It is a transla- 
tion of the famous Abyssinian MS., ‘ The Glory of 
the Kings.’ First, however, there is a romantic 
history of the manuscript itself. Then comes the 
translation, which was first made into French by 
Hugues le Roux, from which it has been rendered 
into English by Mrs. John Van Vorst. The title 
is Magda, Queen of Sheba (5s.). It is a history 
of the journey of the Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem 
and back again, and all that befell her there. 
There is no doubt of its genuineness or of its 
religious interest. 


A short reliable History of Babylonia and 
Assyria in English was undoubtedly a desideratum. 
Professor J. A. Craig, of the University of Michigan, 
has supplied it by translating and editing Zhe 
flistory of Babylonia and Assyria contributed by 
Professor Winckler to Helmolt’s ‘ Weltgeschichte’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.). Professor Craig is 
an ideal translator. He reproduces the original 
faithfully and yet in idiomatic and excellent English. 
And he is more than a translator; he is an editor, 
supplying notes where the English reader needs 
them, and contradicting him when the German 
author needs that. When Winckler happens to 
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mention the slaying of Goliath by David, Professor 
Craig adds the footnote: ‘We may, perhaps, refer 
to the fact, in passing, that David’s claim to 
this honour is very doubtful. 2 Sam. 21!9 makes 
Ethanan of Bethlehem the hero, in opposition to 1 
Sam. 17#%. The author of 1 Chron. 20°, noting 
the contradiction, changed “of Bethlehem” to 
“ Lahmt, the brother of” in the interest of harmony.’ 


The Rev. J. C. Carrick, B.D., has already been 
able to issue a second edition of his book on Zhe 
Abbey of St. Mary, Newbattle (Selkirk: Lewis). It 
is an edition enlarged by thirty pages, chiefly made 
up of Notes. One could scarcely have expected so 
large a book on a local subject to have so speedy 
a sale. But, after all, the subject is not entirely 
local, and Mr. Carrick has a gift of writing which 
makes his book a work of literature and therefore 
of universal interest. 


What is A Catholic Atlas? Is it an atlas of 
Roman Catholic countries? Not so. It is a 
digest of Catholic theology (Longmans; tos. 
6d. net). It is as handsome a book as any 
geographical atlas might be, and it is much more 
useful to the theologian. It contains the funda- 
mentals of religion, a summary of Catholic doctrine, 
means of grace, perfection, with its rules and 
counsels, worship and its laws, and all laid out in 
tabular form, space being found on each generous 
page for a single subject with all its divisions and 
subdivisions. The author is the Right Rev. 
Charles C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of Fond 
du Lac. 

Take one of the pages. It belongs to the 
general subject of Worship; the special topic is 
Music. First comes the position, ‘Music a 
revealed Principle of Worship.’ That is subdivided 
into four parts: (1) Music a gift; (2) Used in 
Divine Service ; (3) Ordered in the Old Testament ; 
(4) Employed in the New. These divisions are 
arranged down the left-hand side of the page. 
Then each of them ts established by quotations 
and remarks on the right-hand side. 

The volume is dedicated ‘To our Mother the 
Ecclesia Anglicana, and in grateful tribute to her 
three great theologians, Pearson, Hooker, Pusey.’ 


The third volume of the Eversley edition of 
Tennyson’s Poems contains ‘Enoch Arden’ and 
‘In Memoriam’ (4s. net). It will be the most 
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popular volume of the whole (and it is well to know 
that the volumes may be had separately), for it 
contains ‘l'ennyson’s own notes to ‘In Memoriam,’ 
supplemented by those of his son. Some of the 
notes are textual. Thus— 


And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear. 


‘Fifty’ should be ‘myriad.’ Again, in— 


I hear it now, and o’er and o’er 
Eternal greetings to the dead ; 
And ‘Ave, Ave, Ave,’ said, 

‘Adieu, adieu,’ for evermore— 


the lines, and especially the ‘ Ave’s,’ are a recollec- 
tion of Catullus— 


Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu ; 
Atque in perpetuum, frater, Ave atque Vale. 


Tennyson speaks of ‘the desolation of that ever- 
lasting farewell.’ 


Americans live and move and have their being 
in a large place. And when they do things, they 
do them on a large scale. Mr. Jerome Dowd is 
an American. He has resolved to write a com- 


plete history of man as a social being. He has 
published the first volume. It describes the 
Negritos, the Nigritians, and the Fellatahs. It is the 


first of three volumes to be devoted to Zhe Negro 
Races (Macmillan; ros. 6d. net). The second 
volume will deal with Slavery in Africa ; the third 
with the Gallas and Bantus, and with the Negroes 
of America. So when we see that three volumes 
of this size are to be given practically to Africa, 
we begin to have some idea of the vastness of the 
enterprise. Mr. Dowd modestly declines to write 
a history of the human race. His volumes are 
to be confined to Sociology. He will likely be 
succeeded by some American who will undertake 
the greater task. He gives us some idea of what 
that will mean. 

Well it is just such a thorough, minute, compre- 
hensive study of sociology that we are now most 
in need of. On the principles of sociology there 
are innumerable books ; let us have its application. 
Mr. Dowd applies it in this volume, first of all, to 
the Pygmies, Bushmen, and Hottentots of Central 
and South Africa, whom he calls Negritos; next, 
to the Jolofs, Mandingos, Hausas, Ashantis, 
Dahomans, etc., of the Sudan, and to the Tibbus 
of the Sahara Desert, all of whom he calls 


Nigritians ; and thirdly to the Fellatahs of Central 
Sudan. He begins with these races because he 
finds society in its beginning among them. It is 
always right in study to proceed from the simple 
to the complex. But besides their simplicity 
(which turns out in a good many cases to be com- 
plex enough to tax our comprehension), these races 
have their peculiar interest for the American in that 
they provide for America its most difficult socio- 
logical problem—the most difficult sociological pro- 
blem, perhaps, that any nation has had to solve 
in all the history of the world. 

We have read this volume with ease and interest. 
The sections of most interest, however, are those 
which deal with religion and morality. On the 
subject of the relation between religion and 
morality, Mr. Dowd definitely abandons the 
position of the older sociologists, anthropologists, 
psychologists, and even theologians, that there is 
no real connexion between the two, in spite of 
his respect for the men who held it—men, like 
Ribot and Spencer. Any religion, he says, is 
evidence of some moral awakening, and some 
evidence of the inworking of the Divine Spirit. 
And he describes the brutal and licentious element 
in religious rites as ‘not the outcome of religion, 
but of man’s ignorance and the survival of his 
animal nature after the dawn of religion.’ 


Canon Hensley Henson is ‘a political parson,’ 
and he is not ashamed of it. He has just 
published a volume of political sermons and 
addresses. He calls it Zhe ational Church 
(Macmillan ; 6s.). Its topics are Establishment, 
Daily Services, Confirmation, the Liberty of the 
Clergy in their Relations with Nonconformists, 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Marriage Act, and the 
like—all political topics when you look into them. 
The volume contains also the Murtle Lecture 
delivered at Aberdeen in October 1905, on 
Christianity and Politics. It contains an account 
of a visit to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, and a sermon on the Clergy and 
Social Politics—all openly and unashamedly 
political, It ends with four papers on Recent 
Political Movements in Relation to the Church of 
England. © 
_ What is the objection to the political parson? 
It is that he makes a mess of politics and a greater 
mess of himself. 
neither. He holds his head throughout all these 


Canon Hensley Henson does | 
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keen political controversies, and that not because 
he holds it high above them—the political parson 
who is superior to politics is the most foolish and 
offensive of all—but because he keeps himself and 
his discussion clear of immediate party advantage ; 
because he recognizes, in short, that into all 
profitable discussion of politics, in the pulpit or 
out of it, there must enter the better way of love. 
Love suffereth long and is kind. Canon Hensley 
Henson is able to say of the administration of the 
Holy Communion in St. Giles’ Cathedral at the 
sitting of the General Assembly, ‘Certainly I have 
never had the happiness to be present at a more 
genuinely Christian service.’ 


Twentieth-Century Miracles is the title which has 
been given by the Rev. W. Wigley Haughton to 
a record of what prayer is doing in his own and 
others’ experience to-day (Marshall Brothers; 2s.6d.). 


There is a feeling among us that no one has 
yet arisen to understand Mrs. Eddy and answer 
Christian Science. But it is agreed that the 
nearest approach to that is the volume entitled 
The Truth and Error of Christian Science, written 
by Miss M. Carta Sturge, and published by Mr. 
John Murray. That volume has reached a second 
edition, and now costs only 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Nisbet are the publishers both of 
‘Church Praise’ and of ‘School Praise,’ the 
hymn-books used in the Presbyterian Church of 
England. They have just issued a revised edition 
of School Praise (2s.). It contains 297 hymns. 
Now, the great mistake that the compilers of 
children’s hymn-books make, is to include hymns 
that were not written for children. Sometimes 
they are childish (of which we shall not give an 
example), and sometimes they are only childlike 
(such as ‘Tell me the Old, Old Story’). From 
this book such hymns have evidently been 
excluded. On the other hand, it contains hymns 
like ‘Who is on the Lord’s side?’ ‘Take my life 
and let it be,’ which are clearly not children’s 
hymns. But that is because the scope of the 
book is not confined to children. It contains also 
a very few hymns, like ‘Rock of Ages,’ with which 
we can begin almost at the cradle and carry with 
us to the grave. 


If there is no need for the New Theology, we 


need not trouble attacking it. Let us simply 
present the old. That is what the Rev. P. Wilson 
does in The Great Salvation (Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier; 3s. 6d. net), He presents it firmly 
and sympathetically. 


Messrs. Putnam have published the second 
edition revised of Dr. Scripture’s Introduction to 
Mental Science, of which the title is Zhinking, 
feeling, Doing (gs. net). It is the best students’ 
book on the subject. It is clearly written and 
thoroughly illustrated. There is no book to be 
recommended as an introduction to the study of 
the new psychology before this book. For if we 
are to understand psychology old or new, we must 
come to it from the physiological side. The 
volume ends with a short chapter, under the very 
title of ‘The New Psychology.’ We could have 
taken a chapter of ten times its length. 


The Religious Tract Society has published a 
manual for the evangelist, under the title of 
Taking Men Alive (2s. 6d.). The author is a 
great evangelist and the bearer of a great name, 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 


We have taken very well to the Devotional 
Commentary edited by the Rev. A. R. Buckland, 
M.A., and published by the Religious Tract 
Society. The volume on Zhe first Epistle to 
Timothy has been written by the Rev. T. A. 
Gurmey, M.A., LL.B., Vicar of Emmanuel, 
Clifton. It is one of the smallest books yet 
commented on, and one of. the largest com- 
mentaries. Perhaps it could have been a trifle 
compressed, but we are not sure if the gain would 
have been very great. Is not a little garrulousness 
even appropriate in explaining the Epistle of ‘ Paul 
the aged’? It is not garrulousness, however ; it is 
the fulness of a well-stored mind. It is the sense 
that the very words of a Pauline Epistle need 
attention, and that, when the words have had it, 
the thoughts need more attention still. 


The number of those who give themselves to 
the study of prophecy is not so great as it once 
was. For when they took to naming a day for the 
end of the world within their own lifetime, and 
the day passed and the world held on, they became 
discredited and their whole method of interpreta- 
tion became discredited with them. Then came 
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something like a reaction. Prophecy was described | 


as having nothing to do with prediction. That 
which looked like prediction was shrewd political 
foresight. Between these two positions a middle 
position is possible. Mr. Arno C. Gaebelein seeks 
it. He has no doubt a hankering after the old 
way. He would fain know something of ‘that 
day and that hour.’ But he has learned not to be 
too precise, and his Harmony of the Prophetic 
Word, as he calls the book (Revell; 3s. 6d. net), 
is an excellent example of the amount of prediction 
which a modern conservative student finds in the 
prophecies of the Bible. 


We have learned a good many things about the 
miracles of our Lord since Trench wrote, but we 
have not quite superseded Trench. So the new 
edition of Votes on the Miracles of our Lord (at 
2s. 6d. net), with an Introduction by Dr. Smythe 
Palmer, is very welcome (Routledge). We need 
say nothing about Trench now, ‘but Dr. Smythe 
Palmer’s Introduction is well worth a word of 
commendation. Within the few pages allowed 
him, he covers the whole subject with the eye of 
an eagle, enters into both the philosophy and the 
religion of it, and names all the best of the recent 
literature. 


We have received several volumes by Professor 
A. T. Robertson of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, and we have been able to speak 
well of them. But the latest is the best. Its title 
is Lipochs in the Life of Jesus (Scribner; $1 net). 
Professor Robertson selects the epoch-making 
events, and gives himself to a copious exposition 
of them, and neglects the minor incidents that lie 
between. Thus the book has a place of its own, 
quite distinct from the ordinary Lives of Christ. 
For preaching purposes we should have difficulty 
in finding a better, and at the beginning of every 
chapter Dr. Robertson has suggested a text to use. 


The matter that is uppermost just at present is 
Socialism, and men are asking what is the best 
book to read. Well, the Right Hon. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P., has written a book on Socialism. 
He calls it English Socialism of To-day (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.; 2s. 6d. net) It is plain and 
popular, but, alas, it is written entirely from the 
outside. Mr. Claude Montefiore has just been 
telling us that the great difficulty of all exposition 


is to settle whether it should be made from with- 
out or from within. Mr. Arnold-Forster makes it 
evident that, however difficult it may be for a 
Socialist to write impartially on Socialism, it is 
impossible for an anti-Socialist. For Mr. Arnold- 
Forster makes a particular claim to impartial 
writing, and yet the impression which he leaves 
upon one is that he has first made up his mind 
and then selected his facts to support it. 


Canon Sell’s book on Zhe Faith of Islam has 
reached its third edition (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d.), which . 
shows that Muhammadanism is a subject of 
interest to a great many serious students, and 
that Canon Sell has been recognized as a reliable 
expositor of its theology. No doubt the book 
itself has done much to make its study popular, 
for Canon Sell writes popularly. The creed of 
Islam is not to him a matter of merely antiquarian 
or scientific value. Nor is it a subject of merely 
polemical interest. He has lived among Muham- 
madans. He knows how much of their life is 
made up of acts of devotion, and he is moved by 
the love of his fellow-men, for whom Christ died, 
to ascertain what value there is in the beliefs in 
which so many of them live and die.. And then 
he would move us to do what in us lies, in order 
that what is false may be replaced by what is true 
and the followers of Muhammad may be led to 
become the bond-servants of Jesus Christ. The 
new edition has been thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged. 


In spite of the enormous number of books of 
the kind, Colonel Dalbiac’s Dictionary of Quota- 
tions has already run into its fifth edition (Sonnen- 
schein ; 7s. 6d.). No doubt it is one of ‘the best. 
For it contains all the world-famous quotations, so 
far as we have tested it, and, in addition to them, 
many sayings that are worth quoting and may yet 
become world-famous. So it serves the double 
purpose of a book of verification and a book of 
illustration. That it may serve its purpose as a 
book of illustration, Colonel Dalbiac has added an 
index of subjects, an index that runs to 150 pages 
or more of double column. 


Mr. Elliot Stock has published yet another 
edition, and an enlarged one, of the Rey. William 
Marshall’s classical volume on Zhe Nature of 
Christ (3s. 6d. net). 
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Mr. E. E. Whitfield, who recently gave us a 
most acceptable edition of the late William Kelly’s 
exposition of St. Mark, has now given us an 
equally welcome edition of his Lxposztion of St. 
John (Elliot Stock ; 7s. 6d.). The literature and 
the notes, which are due to the editor, are the work 
of a well-equipped scholar, a scholar of quite 
unusual range of reading. As a single example, 
take the note on the length of our Lord’s ministry. 
Every item of relevant information is noticed, and 
nothing irrelevant. He recalls the remark of Blass 
in THE Exposirory Times for July 1907, that as 
long as the Church had its headquarters at 
Jerusalem, it was an account of the Galilean and 
the Pereean ministry that Christians of Judea and 
Pereea would require, the incidents of Christ’s work 
in Judeea being sufficiently familiar there ; but that 
precisely when the Christian communities of 
Judzea were dispersed by political events, the need 
would arise of a record of the Judzan ministry, 
which John was able to supply. He refers also to 
Professor Briggs’ recent book, Mew Light on the 
Life of Jesus, which he describes as having earned 
its title, and approves of Briggs’ suggestion that 
there was an earlier Galilean ministry of a less 
pronounced character than that introduced by 
Mt 4'? and Mk 114. He seems to conclude that 
the length of the ministry was about two years. 
Kelly held that it was at least three. And this 
gives us the opportunity of pointing out that while 
the editor’s notes are loyal to the author’s com- 
mentary, both men show that they are able to 
be independent; and the book is more valuable 
on account of their independence. 


Mr. Elliot Stock has also published a cheaper 
edition of Zhe True Ground of Faith, five sermons 
of the Rev. R. S. Mylne, M.A., B.C.L. (1s. net). 


Messrs. Washbourne have published a second 


series of Short Sexrmons, by the Rev. F. P. Hickey, 
O.S.B. (3s. 6d.). They follow the Christian year 
of course, and they heartily commend good works. 
There is no fear of the Nonconformist before 
their eyes. In the Parable of the Marriage Feast 
the wedding garment is taken to mean the state of 
grace. We lose it by mortal sin. And so the 
man who entered the feast without the wedding 
garment was a man who had once been in a 
state of grace, but had fallen from it by sinning 
against God. How does that fit in with the 
circumstances of the feast, and with the character 
of the other guests ? 


The author of God the Beautiful has now essayed 
a more difficult task, though it is on the same lines. 
He (or she) has written what we might dare to call 
a New Testament for Hinduism. The title is 
Transformed Hinduism (Wellby ; 2 vols.). He is 
well aware that Hinduism cannot cut itself off from 
what may be called its Old Testament—the Vedas. 
He is well aware that the Vedas, as they stand, are 
impossible. So he offers the modern Hindu, not 
an expurgated edition of the Vedas, but a new 
interpretation of their meaning, not a bowdlerized 
but an allegorized edition. And he hopes that if 
the modern Hindu can be got to see that the 
Vedas do not mean what they say, but what he 
makes them say, Brahm may still be retained and 
be the God of India forever. 

Upon what principle does the transformation 
proceed? Upon the principle that Hinduism is 
really a monotheistic religion, and that it is a 
monotheistic religion of beauty. One doubts, 
however, if it is to be a very deep religion. There 
are to be no temples, sacrifices, or priests. There 
is to be no sense of sin or fear of punishment. All 
Hindus are to be Brahm’s dearly beloved, for whom 
there waits after the trials of this life a heaven of 
glory. And there will be no transmigration. 
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The UreBacohoay of te Wook of Genesis. 


By PROFESSOR THE Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Litt.D., OXFORD. 


Genesis ii. I-3. 


I. Host.—The word six, 24040, is the Assyrian 
tsdbu, ‘warrior.’ The usual word, however, in 
Assyrian for ‘the hosts’ of heaven and earth was 
kissatu; of these the supreme god, whether 
Assur or Bel-Merodach, was ‘king,’ while Nebo 
had the title of pdgid kissat samé irtsttim, 
‘marshaller of the hosts of heaven (and) earth.’ 
The ‘hosts’ included the Igigi, or ‘angels of 
heaven,’ and the Anunnaki, or ‘spirits of earth,’ but 
they also comprised those minor deities who 
formed the army of the supreme Baal when 
regarded as a ‘lord of battles.’ The deified 
stars naturally counted among the hosts of heaven. 
The phrase went back to Sumerian times, its 
Sumerian equivalent being sarra, which denoted 
the multitudinous ‘spirits’ with which Sumerian 
belief had peopled the sky and lower world. In 
the Assyrian Epic of the Creation, Ax-sar, ‘the 
heavenly host,’ and Xz-sav, ‘the earthly host,’ are 
evolved from the primeval Lakhmu and Lakhamu, 
and are the immediate predecessors of the gods 
of light. They thus represent the end of the 
reign of chaos. The Hebrew writer, as usual, 
implicitly contradicts and rejects the polytheism 
of the Assyrian cosmology. While admitting the 
conception, which had too firm a literary footing 
to be got rid of, he declares that like the heavens 
and the earth the ‘hosts’ also had been created 
by God. An-sar and Ki-sar were no divine and 
self-created beings; the hosts which they repre- 
sented were the creation and the servants of God. 
Like the Sumerian saz or sarra it will be noticed 
that ‘host’ is in the singular, not the plural, 
suggesting that it is a translation of the Sumerian 
word (in An-sar and Ki-sar) rather than of 
kissatu. 

2. The Sabbath.—Saéattu was an Assyrian 
word, and was used to denote the 15th day of the 
month, z.e. the 14th day or end of the double week 
after the new moon, which elsewhere is defined as 
the r4th day of the month. In W.A.Z. ii. 32. 
16, it is defined as ‘the day of rest for the heart,’ 
and accordingly derived from the Sumerian sa, 
‘heart,’ and da¢, ‘ceasing,’ by the native scribes, 
whose ideas of etymology were on a level with those 


of the English lexicographers in the seventeenth 
century. Besides the 19th day, each 7th day of 
the month was accounted by the Babylonians so 
sacred that various kinds of work were forbidden 
to be done upon it, and the day was sometimes 
ideographically described as ‘unlucky,’ just as 
among the Jews an inspired book is said to ‘soil’ 
the hands. In a hemerology of the month Elul 
we read that on the 7th, 14th, roth, 21st, and 28th 
days of the month, ‘the shepherd of mighty 
nations must not eat flesh cooked at the fire or in 
the smoke, must not change the clothing of his 
body, must not put on white garments, must not 
offer sacrifice. The king must not drive in his 
chariot or issue royal decrees. The augur must 
not mutter in a secret place. Medicine must not 
be applied for the sickness of the body. For 
making a charm the day is not suitable’ (W.A.Z. 
iv. 32. 33). The prohibition to work was, there- 
fore, almost as strict as among the Jews: no 
cooking, no change or washing of clothes, no 
driving, no law-making, no taking of medicine even 
in cases of sickness, no consultation of the augur, 
and no sacrificing even was allowed. Mr. Johns 
has shown (THE Expository TIMES, xvil. pp. 566-7) 
that this prohibition to labour was observed to 
some extent in the age of Nebuchadrezzar, accord- 
ing to the evidence of the contract tablets, even 
among the ‘people that knew not the law.’ The 
contracts. make it clear that less business was 
transacted at Babylon on these days than would 
have been the case until lately in modern Paris 
on a Sunday. The seven-day week was an old 
institution in Babylonia, and was closely associated 
with the festival of the new moon, the lunar month 
being divided into four quarters. When this 
became a month of thirty days in the Babylonian 
calendar, the first week came to consist of nine days. 
As Schrader long ago pointed out, the number 
seven was sacred in Babylonia, where the planetary 
deities were enumerated in the following order: 
(1) Moon-god, (2) Sun-god, (3).Nebo, (4) Istar, 
(5) In-aristi, (6) Bel-Merodach, (7) Nergal (W.A.L. 
ii. 48-54). Among the Assyrians a week of five 
days—the third part of a half-lunar month—was 
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employed. It should be added that the verb naw 
is derived from the noun; in Assyrian the verb 
sabatu has the meaning ‘to complete,’ and answers 
to the Heb. nbo. 

3. The Days.—This verse states why the 
account of the Creation in six days was written ; 
it was in order to explain the origin of the sanctity 
of the Sabbath. There is no trace of a creation 
in days either in the Assyrian Epic or elsewhere 
in the Assyro-Babylonian literature; it therefore 
seems probable that it was of Hebrew origin. If 
so, the successive acts of the Creation will have 
been distributed among a successive number of 
days in order to justify and consecrate the Sabbath 
rest of the Israelitish Law. In Dt 5, how- 
ever, the justification and reason of the institution 
are that Israel had been delivered from the work of 
a slave in Egypt by its God, who in return had 
commanded it to observe the Sabbath. The 
Hebrew Sabbath is thus made to rest upon the 
national history, and to have been enjoined by 
the national God. In Ex 221! it is still the 
national God who enjoins its observance, though 
the reason here is that He had rested after His 
six days’ work of creation. It is only in Gn 23 
that the national God becomes Elohim, and the 
sanctification of the seventh day is thus extended 
bevond the boundaries of Israel. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

The results of an archeological examination of 
Gn 11-23 are therefore as follows :— 

1. The author has had before him not only the 
cosmological system of the Babylonians, but that 
particular form of it which has been incorporated 
into the Assyrian Epic. This is the form known 
to him along with the materialistic theory of evolution 
which is embodied in the introduction to the Epic, 
and the polytheistic and materialistic elements in 
it are implicitly contradicted and .denied, like the 


historical misstatements of his predecessors which 
are similarly corrected by Thucydides in the 
introduction to his history. 

2. The fundamental principles of the Babylonian 
cosmology are accepted, but emptied of all poly- 
theistic and mythological associations. 

3. The Hebrew narrative shows no trace of 
translation from a cuneiform document; it is 
purely Hebrew, and contains no Assyrian idioms 
and syntactical constructions. 

4. A few evidences, nevertheless, of the use of 
an Assyro-Babylonian prototype have been allowed 
to remain ; Zehom and perhaps Lves could have 
been derived from the current language of Canaan, 
but in vv.?6- 27. 90 we have transliterations or trans- 
lations from an Assyrian tablet to one of which a 
Hebrew gloss is attached. There is also evidence 
(v.28) that the Hebrew text itself has been revised 
by later scribes. 

5. The Hebrew writer lived in Palestine and 
not in Babylonia (vv.!: 78). 

6. The object of the narrative was not only the 
substitution of a monotheistic account of the 
creation for the polytheistic Babylonian cosmology 
of the schools, but more especially to explain why 
the Sabbath rest had been instituted. The 
Sabbath belonged to the Babylonians as well as 
to the Israelites ; it had been ordained by God under 
His universal name of Elohim; but in certain 
respects the way in which it was kept was peculiar 
to the Israelites, and served to distinguish them 
from the heathen world. 

7. Lastly, the narrative forms a complete whole, 
purely Hebrew in its language and spirit, and with 
a set object before it. The history of the Hebrew 
people is made to begin with the record of the 
origin and meaning of an institution which, as the 
centuries progressed, distinguished them more and 
more from the other nations of the world (see 
Is ‘562 58°. 14), 
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Social Theories and te Teaching of Aeus. 


By THE Rev. D. Macrapyen, M.A., Hicocatre, LoNpbon. 


AG 


The Christian Standpoint. 


THE use of the term Christian Socialism should 
not be allowed to obscure the fact that from the 
Christian standpoint there is a criticism of all 
existing Socialistic schemes which ought to be 
made. This is distinct from any criticism which 
may be made from the economic standpoint, 
although it may be linked into an economic 
argument. It is the duty of the Christian Church 
to maintain a critical examination of any social 
ideals less adequate to human needs than the 
ideal of a social order implicit in the teaching of 
Jesus about the Kingdom of God, The Kingdom 
of God represents, to the man whose eye is open 
to the spiritual values in life, the highest individual 
and the highest social development. From this 
point of view there are serious defects in the 
Socialist programme. 

As yet the whole Socialist movement has shown 
no adequate sense of the meaning of personality. 
All the higher interests of human _ life—art, 
literature, music, science, and religion itself—require 
personal freedom. The man whose work lies in 
these directions knows that he has no right to 
barter away whatever contributes to the freedom 
of the spirit for any loaves and fishes, even though 
they were to feed five thousand. He will do most 
for the five thousand ultimately by following the 
calling which he feels to be of God. 

Socialism as yet, both in theory and as judged 
by the conduct of its exponents, has shown no 
sign that it has learned the one great lesson which 
cost Europe so much to learn at the time of the 
Reformation—that the most important thing 
about every individual is that he has a private, 
personal, and direct relation to God which is so 
full of promise for the world’s good that he must 
not allow any person, Church, or State to diminish 
a freedom which is necessary to his best service 
of others. 

At present, Socialism tends to ally itself with 
movements of thought which have distinctly failed 
to value personality at its true worth. Pantheism 


differs from Christianity chiefly in its failure to | 


appreciate the revelation of personality in the 
Godhead. It is not surprising to find a leading 
Socialist, like Mr. Keir Hardie, declaring himself 
a Pantheist. Unitarianism has for the same reason 
found itself in easy alliance with Socialism in 
the ‘Labour Church.’ Among Anglo-Catholics, 
where the sense of the corporate life of the Church 
is stronger than the sense of the personal life of 
the Christian, Christian Socialism thrives, because 
a personal life which has not been differentiated 
from the Church, merges with equal ease in the 
common life of the State. Amongst working-men 
the same rule holds good. Socialism proves 
specially attractive to a large number of half, 
developed personalities. It proves less attractive 


' in proportion to the fulness of development which 


' between personality and property. 


personality has attained. 

At this point the religious criticism runs into 
the economic, for there is a relation, sometimes 
no doubt exaggerated, but undoubtedly real, 
The relation 
is as subtle as that of a plant to the soil in which 
it grows, where the quality of the bloom and the 
strength of the plant, its power of endurance and 


of producing seed and fruit, depend in various 


' the soil from which it draws nourishment. 


degrees on the quality and sustaining power of 
In the 
lives of inventors and improvers of industries there 
is generally a point where they receive as much 
from their environment as they give to it. They 
have to create the atmosphere in which develop- 
ment is possible. The tragedy of the unsuccessful 
inventor’s life has often come from the lack of 
this. If men were deprived of the power of 
impressing their personality on their possessions, 
it is certain that society as a whole would lose. 
The same truth holds in many spheres. The 
instincts of ownership, the sense of possession, 
the pleasure which a man has in externalizing 
his character, and his love of his own work, all 
come to reinforce and put a fine edge on industry. 
The problem of the future is to retain the right 
of the individual over his own, so far as it con- 
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tributes to personal development, and to prevent 
it from becoming, as it is at present, a menace to 
the well-being of the whole community. This is 
a problem well worth the thought of acute political 
intellects, It is not solved by eliminating one of 
the factors of the problem as Socialism does, 

Another valid criticism of Socialist proposals 
from the Christian point of view is that, as yet, 
_there is hardly any evidence that the means 
proposed will produce the ends desired. The 
socializing of property is advocated on the ground 
that it would produce a unified social life, end the 
present causes of friction between classes of 
society, and substitute co-operative for competitive 
production. These are very desirable ends. 
They represent ideals which are implicit in every 
faithful interpretation of the Christian gospel. 
The weak point in the argument is the failure to 
prove the connexion between means and ends, 
In experience property is more divisive than 
uniting. Such success as has been achieved in 
the directions desired has come along another 
line. It requires a much higher order of will and 
character to use common property than to maintain 
social life with private ownership. The social 
will belongs to a higher order of life than social 
property, and while we know that the social will 
may produce the social use of property, we have 
no evidence yet that the socializing of property 
can produce the social will. This means that 
the unification of wills in obedience to a higher 
will at which Christianity aims is a greater con- 
tribution to a better social order than the socializ- 
ing of property. 

The most successful experiments in creating a 


Se 


better social order have come, not from experi- 
ments avowedly Socialistic, but from the economic 
chivalry which is the outcome of Christian 
sentiment, plus the consecration of the individual 
will to doing the will of God. There is much 
essential Christianity in Mr. Cadbury’s Bourneville 
and all similar experiments. ‘They illustrate how 
much may be done in the spirit of what Professor 
Marshall calls ‘economic chivalry,’ when men, 
recognizing that the existing system gives them 
great advantages, determine to use these advantages 
for the common benefit. If they were more 
common than they are they would represent a 
shorter road to a new social organization than 
any Socialistic colony has yet discovered. The 
first problem before us is the making of men for 
the new order. Experiments in the social use of 
property may play an important part in that task, 
but until the human factor required for a higher 
social order is available, experiments can only be 
made slowly and cautiously. Meanwhile Christian 
Churches have both a positive and negative con- 
tribution to offer to the new order : if they are doing 
their proper work they are training men in principles 
of altruism and fitting them to enter the life of the 


‘community in an unselfish spirit; and negatively 


they may help society to escape those who attempt 
to capture it for a social order less adequate to 
the whole needs of man than the Kingdom of 
God. The Christian social order is a larger con; 
ception than the Socialist ideal; it includes what 
is best in that ideal, but it includes a great deal 
more which Socialism has not yet allowed for. 
It is not for the greater to yield to the less: the 
less should be absorbed in the greater. 


Contributions and Comments. 


She Star of Bethie$em. 
MATTHEW Il. 2. 


Tue Chinese translation of the N.T., commonly 
known as the Delegates’ Version, favours the 
interpretation of this verse advocated by Mrs. 
Lewis (Tur Expository Times, December 1907) : 
‘Wo tsai tung fang chien ch‘ hsing’ (‘ We, in the 
east, have seen his star’). The tentative editions 
of the Union Version, both the High and the Easy 


Wen-li, either deliberately or influenced by the 
Delegates’ Version, follow the same order of words. 
Thus these versions almost, if not quite, shut us up 
to taking the phrase ‘in the east’ as descriptive of 
the locality of the observers, not of the star. The 
point was raised a few years ago during a revision 
of a translation of Matthew’s Gospel preparatory to 
the issue of the complete N.T. in the Swatow 
vernacular ; and—perhaps rightly, from a trans- 
lator’s point of view—it was decided to alter the 
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existing reading, and follow the order of the Greek, 
so giving to our version about the same degree of 
ambiguity as attaches to the original text. 

P. J. MACLAGAN. 
English Fresbyterian Mission, Swatow, 


eee ees 


Guardian Wngefs?2 


In Professor Sanday’s last book! a sermon which 
forms an appendix fixes attention on a saying of 
our Lord’s which is full of interest: ‘See that ye 
despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto 
you, that in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 18?°). 
For the sermon as a whole, for its main teaching, 
and for its tone and treatment, nothing but admira- 
tion will be felt by all readers. And where the 
question is raised, ‘What is [in this saying] the 
deeper truth, the permanent truth, the universal 
truth?’ no answer can be better than that which 
Professor Sanday gives: ‘It is, I suppose, that the 
little ones who believe in Christ are very dear in 
the sight of God; that they are very near to Him; 


that if they are oppressed or deceived or led astray, 


He is close at hand to hear their cry and to help 
them ; yes, and also to punish those who oppress 
or mislead them,—‘‘it were better for that man 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.”’ 
But Professor Sanday is naturally not content to 
leave the matter there. He rightly goes on to say: 
‘And now let us fix our attention, not upon the 
substance, but upon the form in which it is ex- 
pressed. It is the doctrine of guardian or 
representative angels— angels who are a sort of 
alter ego of the believer on earth.’ To this may I 
enter a demurrer, in the hope that Professor Sanday 
will consider an alternative interpretation, and, if 
he should be unable to accept it, will supplement 
what he has written by answering an inquiry in 
support of the view he takes? 

Perhaps the question had better come first. Are 
there any good grounds, apart from the passage in 
question and the words ‘It is his angel’ in Ac 12), 
for supposing that the Jews in our Lord’s time 
believed in guardian angels? ‘That they did be- 
lieve in angelic representatives of races and com- 
munities is clearly shown, so far as highly figurative 
writings like Daniel and other apocalyptic books 

1 The Life of Christ in Recent Research, 1907. 


can show it; and the argument which Professor 
Sanday uses, showing the real identity of thought 
implied in what the Jew of that day called ‘the 
pattern of holy things laid up in the heavens,’ and 
what we should now call ‘the ideals of things,’ is 
a satisfactory explanation of the way in which this 
belief arose. But that falls short of a doctrine 
of guardian angels, and the explanation does not 
hold equally for the genesis of such a belief if it 
existed. Is there any real evidence that a belief 
in guardian angels associated with persons was 
current ? 

It is an old interpretation of the reference to 
Peter (Ac 12!) that édyyeAos ought here to be 
taken, not in the sense of ‘angel,’ but in its original 
and general meaning. Rhoda in her excitement 
had brought a report that seemed confused ; she 
said Peter was there, but she had not seen him; , 
she had nothing but a voice to go upon (émyvotoa 
tihv dwviv Tot Tlérpov). Seeing her obvious excite- 
ment and the slenderness of the ground on which 
she made the assertion that ‘Peter stood before 
the gate,’ which seemed so unlikely in itself, some 
replied, ‘Thou art mad,’ while others said, ‘ You 
are rather mixed; it is not Peter himself, but his 
messenger, you mean.’ Even if this explanation 
be disallowed, surely the words afford very slight 
reason for saying the Jews believed in guardian 
angels. We speak of the apparition of a person 
being seen sometimes, at a moment of death or 
crisis, but we do not mean that with each person 
there is associated another self which on these rare 
occasions appears to view. There are indeed some 
among us who believe that we each have an astral 
self, which now and then materializes enough to 
become visible; but, even if some corresponding 
notion had a limited currency among the Jews of 
our Lord’s time, it is hard to think it is referred to 
in the saying under consideration. Could He adopt 
without one word of explanation or justification so 
shadowy and dubious a view in the midst of a 
vehement and very practical rebuke like this? 

So we come back to consider an alternative 
interpretation, which makes no assumption about 
current Jewish ideas which want for proof. May 
not our Lord have meant, ‘I say unto you, there 
are in heaven always waiting before My Father’s 
presence, angels who watch His face for any hint to 
bear a message of succour to every such little one, 
so eager are they to protect or help its innocence, 
so glad to be employed as messengers and minister- 
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ing spirits tothe weak’? On this view, of dyycAou 
aitov does not refer to some particular class or 
order of spiritual beings such as ‘ guardian angels’ 
implies, but means merely those who bear God’s 
messages on their behalf, 7c. the children’s. This 
does not seem to put an undue strain upon the 
genitive, though, as a matter of grammar only, it 
is not the most obvious translation. On the other 


hand, it accords perfectly with the context of | 
_ Pauline contrast between the first Adam and the 


thought, and with the mental standpoint habitual 
to our Lord. He seems always to have looked on 
children, not only with a loving interest and hope- 
fulness, but with what is much more nearly ex- 
pressed by wonder and reverence. To cause one 
of them to stumble, to deface the Divine image 
still so sharp on these young souls, which had not 
yet borne the wear and tear of the world, was 
horrible. Let no man incur the guilt of damning 
one such innocent, however inadvertently. His 
own heart was bound up with every such little 
child, so that He too was received or was injured 
in the treatment accorded to it. And He taught 
that His own thoughts and feelings in this were 
shared by all the angels whom His Father employed 
to bear His succours and to do His bidding. 
one of them but would eagerly embrace an oppor- 
tunity to speed and help a little one; all were con- 
tinually watching the Father's face, and the least 
look would be signal enough for so doing. How 
terrible the contrast between the attitude of all 
these holy angels and that of the crass and heed- 
Jess men who were ready to outrage or poison the 
young soul without a thought, or with the vile 
excuse that it was ‘only a child’! 

St. Peter, speaking of ‘the things which have 
now been announced through them that preached 
the gospel,’ especially of ‘the sufferings unto Christ 

-and the glories that should follow them,’ adds with 
a sense of awe: ‘which things angels desire to look 
into’ (x P 1142), Our Lord seems to have felt a 
kindred awe for the little ones, and to have given 
them a leading place in the interest and regard of 


the angels. E. P. Boys-Smiru. 
Hordle Vicarage. 
—E 
Dhiffipians it. 6. 
aprarypav. 


THAT, in the above-named passage, dpraypov 
signifies a prize, a desirable thing to possess, all 
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critics are agreed; and critics are now almost 
agreed that, as far as the argument from general 
usage goes, the word might signify either a thing to 
be clutched at, or a thing to be eagerly retained. 
The doctrinal importance of the distinction between 
these alternatives is, of course, obvious. 

I venture to suggest that the question is decided 
by Gn 1. 2; that the whole passage in which 
ipraypov occurs is another example of the 
second. 

1. The expression ‘in the form of God’ (é& 
poppy @eod) has its parallel in Gn 1-27, where 
Adam is described as created ‘in the image and 
likeness of God’ (kof eixéva kot dpoiwow @eod) ; and 
one may note that elsewhere in Pauline writings 
eixov appears to be used of Christ’s likeness to God 
in a sense indistinguishable, or almost indistinguish- 


able, from popdy (2 Co 44, Col 11). 


2. ‘Equality with God,’ or equality in some 
peculiarly divine attributes,—for the expression 
isa @eG is indeterminate,—is, in Phil 2°, the prize 
which Christ either does not choose to aspire to, 
or voluntarily relinquishes. But this is precisely 
the prize offered to the first Adam: ‘ Ye shall be 
as God, knowing good and evil’ ; ‘ Behold, the man 
is become one of us.’ 

3. ‘And was obedient” Were we are reminded 
of Ro 5!%, ‘As by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one man 
shall many be made righteous.’ 

4. ‘Form of a servant’ and ‘unto death’ recall 
the fact that servitude (‘In toil, . . . by the sweat 
of thy brow’) and death were the punishments 
assigned to the first Adam. 

5. The tripartite reward for Christ’s self- 
humiliation, that at His name every head should 
bow, of things in heaven, on earth and under 
the earth, recalls in transcendental form the 
tripartite dominion given to the first Adam in 
Gn 1%, 

If, then, one is right in thus connecting Phil 2%, 
etc., with Gn 1. 2, and consequently identifying 
dpraypov as a reference to the apple (zc. a thing 
to be clutched at, and not a thing to be clung to), 


| the crucial question remains, What is the position 
implied by ‘in the form of God,’ from which 


Christ voluntarily descended? On one hand, there 
is de Wette’s naturalistic interpretation that the 
reference is to Christ’s choice of a servile life at 
the beginning of His ministry, at the epoch marked 
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by the Temptation. But, against this, Lightfoot 
has argued decisively that it does not allow due 
force to the phrase ‘ being made in the likeness of 
man’; for Christ was just as much ‘in the likeness 
of man’ before the beginning of His ministry as 
after. On the other hand, Lightfoot passes over 
the fact that the climax to Christ’s exhibition of 
humility, ‘ Wherefore also God highly exalted Him, 
and gave Him the name, which is above every 
name,’ is insulse if taken as equivalent to ‘ Where- 
fore God restored Him to His original position’ ; 
but rhythmically requires a rewarding sense, ‘There- 
fore God gave Him a higher position than had 
been His previously.’ 

It is probably the almost total destruction of 
Arian literature that has prevented due considera- 
tion of a view intermediate between that presented 
by Lightfoot and that represented by de Wette: 
the fact being that in ante-Nicene days the idea of 
Christ’s pre-existence did not necessarily involve 
the Nicene formule ultimately arrived at, ‘con- 
substantial,’ ‘eternal generation.’ In this con- 
nexion, one may recall the old Jewish or Jewish 
Gnostic view, presumably current in St. Paul’s day 
(Rev 138), regarding the spiritual enactment of 
events before the physical: the real pre-existence 
of man before his materialization. Readers will 
remember the story of that old Rabbi who declared 
that the future Messiah was already created, though 
not on earth, and that his name was Menahem : 
Tu Christus eris. Among other indications of this 
train of thought, which may have filtered into 
Judaism from a Platonic source, there is that 
charge, made against Origen, of teaching ‘ the pre- 
existence of souls’; the prevalence of similar 
teaching among the Naasenes (Hippolyt. P/z/o- 
soph. v. 2); and the exordium of Thomas in his 
‘Hymn of the Soul,’ ‘When I was a little child in 
my Father’s house.’ 

But to stick to the Adam story, which exemplifies 
this idea better. One finds the literary doublet of 
man’s creation in Gn 1. 2 suggesting to rabbinical 
minds that the creation related in Gn 1 was a 
spiritual one, and that. related in Gn 2 a physical. 
Gnostic parallels are noted by Irenzeus: ‘Some- 
times they (the Marcosians) will have man formed 
on the sixth day, and sometimes on the eighth, 
unless they mean that his earthly part was formed 
on the sixth day, but his fleshly part on the eighth ; 
for these two things are distinguished by them. 
Some of them also hold that one man was formed 


after the image and likeness of God, and that this 
was the spiritual man; and that another man was 
formed out of the earth’ (i. 18, 2). Moreover, in 
the same quarters, Gn .32!, ‘made them coats of 
skins,’ was widely interpreted as equivalent to 
‘ degraded them into material bodies’ (cf. Hippolyt. 
Philosoph, vy. 2; Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 14). Thus 
in Adam’s glorious pre-existence ‘in the form of 
God’ there is presented an analogy to Christ’s. 
And in this connexion one may notice, as Dr. 
Cheyne has recently bidden us to do, the lofty 
position assigned to Adam in Ps 8,—far higher 
than the gardener-servant idea of Gn .2,—and 
apparently alluded to in Is 1412138, Again, in 
Lk 323-38, ‘the son of Adam, the son of God,’ 
is there not latent the idea of Christ being the 
archetype of Adam in his first state? And have 
we not a last re-echo from this cycle of thought 
in the statement in the Life of Polycarp, by 
pseudo-Pionius, that ‘they beheld Him taken 
up in a cloud of light into the heavens in the 
same body in which He created Adam _ before 
his transgression’? (ed. Lightfoot, A. il. p. 
1074). 

It is perhaps difficult at first sight to reconcile 
this understanding of Phil 2° with the very lofty 
conception of Christ in Col 12°16; but the two 
years’ interval which Lightfoot desiderates between 
the two Epistles would be sufficient for the Apostle’s 
ideas to develop, especially under the circumstances 
of thecase. St. Paul’s object being in the one case 
to extol Christ’s humility, and in the other to assert | 
His superiority to the whole Celestial Hierarchy as 
the Colossians conceived it. Besides, even in Col 
15.17, St. Paul is still considerably behind Nicene 
doctrine. Christ, though the ‘first-born of all 
creation,’ is still Himself part of creation; agent 
in creation, but not creator, and therefore not 
necessarily a recipient of divine worship. It is 
still a long time before the Church would reach 
such expressions as ‘Mater Creatoris.’ Thus 
even’ the writer of Col 12!" could still regard 
the Father as rewarding Christ with enhanced 
dignity. 

‘But, according to this interpretation, Phil 2° 
is Arian,’ it may be objected. Yes, but it is 
Arianism with a considerable difference. Nobody 
in his senses supposes that the Apostles, dazed 
in the face of such unparalleled facts as they 
believed themselves to have witnessed, leapt at 
once to the Nicene formule in which the Church 
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tried to sum up the consequences of her first im- | 


pressions. Just as a man may possess various 
forms of matter or data of thought, without 
realizing their total value or the result of combina- 
tion, so, from the nature of the case, it must 
surely have been with regard to the doctrines 
primarily held about Christ’s person. Thus Phil 2° 
seems to represent an intermediate phase through 
which the Church was bound to pass before the 
Nicene goal could be reached, and probably 
marks the high-water mark of the time. Arianism, 
on the other hand, was a negation of the high- 
water mark Christian doctrine had widely attained. 
But to revert. The object of this article is 
primarily to show that dpzaypov is a reference to 
the apple. 
F. P. BADHAM. 


Reform Club, 
Pali Mall, London, S.W. 


jn Be 
Paul the Aged. 


Are we to lose that convenient and touching 
epithet? Among the separate studies in Dr. 
Chadwick’s Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul there 
is one on the word ‘ambassador.’ Well, we 
know that St. Paul speaks of the Christian 
minister as an ambassador. Dr. Chadwick gives 
the passages. But is the ninth verse of the 
Epistle to Philemon one of them? Dr. Chadwick 
gives it also. 


The Revised Version keeps the familiar words 
of the Authorized, ‘Paul the aged.’ But in the 
margin the alternative is offered, ‘Paul an 
ambassador.’ We see Lightfoot’s hand in that 
alternative. For that is the meaning which 
Lightfoot prefers in his Commentary. He has 
no sentimental objection to ‘Paul the aged.’ 
Roger Bacon called himself an old man when he 
was not more than fifty-two or fifty-three. And 
Sir Walter Scott was only in his fifty-fifth year 
when he spoke of himself as ‘an old grey 
man’ and ‘aged.’ But neither will he allow 
sentiment on the side of ‘ Paul the aged’ to settle 
it. 


She Efephantine Pappri.: 


THOUGH my contribution to the solution of some 
problems which the veteran scholar Sachau gave up 
temporarily as insoluble is but a mite, the subject- 
matter of these documénts is of such importance 
to Biblical students that I thought it might interest 
some readers. 

Ini. ro DAW is an error for AW and their 
doors, from Nwt used in Targum and Talmud, 
The next word 12°p I should read 42), they burned; 
the root nap is found in Assyrian. In the next 
line SJ0WN should, according to context and Dr. 
Sachau’s interpretation of it, be NITWN, we have 
plastered, from the denominative verb 7\¥ or 7D, 
which latter form is used in Targum and Talmud. 

London. N. Herz. 


1 Drei Aramidische Papyrusurkunden aus Elephantine. 
Von Eduard Sachau. Berlin, 1907. 


Study. 


What settles it then? There is’ no various 
reading, and the reading is the ordinary word 
for ‘aged.’ But the ordinary word for ‘aged’ 
(zpeoBurns) is often in the LXX interchanged with 
the word for ‘ambassador’ (zpeoBevrys). So that 
does not settle it. What settles it for Lightfoot is 
the parallel passage in Ephesians—‘for which I 
am an ambassador in bonds.’ 


And one of the latest and most painstaking 
commentators on the Epistle, Dr. Lukyn Williams, 
believes that ‘ambassador’ makes a far stronger 
sentence. Paul the aged pleads with Philemon, 
and how could Philemon resist the pathos of it? 
But the ambassador—the more an ambassador 
because he is in bonds—who does not use his 
power, pleads yet more eloquently. How can 
Philemon resist the appeal of an ambassador who 
does not command but beseeches ? 


Fear not: only believe. 

Looking for a reference in the Life of Bishop 
Westcott, we came upon this. In January 1865 
Westcott was persuaded by Benson to pay a 
visit to Bishop Lee of Manchester. The Bishop 
welcomed him warmly and talked to him freely. 


Soe 
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In a letter to Benson, Westcott says, ‘Once the 
conversation turned to questions of personal 
hope. ‘‘ People quote various words of the Lord,” 
said the Bishop, “as containing the sum of 
the Gospel—the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the like; to me the essence of the 
Gospel is in simpler and shorter terms: ju) foBod- 
poveyv mioreve (Fear not: only believe), Ah! 
Westcott, mark that pdvoy (only). py ofor- 
povov mioreve.” And his eyes were filled with 
tears as he spoke. KPE moredw: Bonfer pov TH 
émoria (Lord, I believe. Help Thou mine un- 
belief) was the only answer.’ 

The translations which we have given in 
brackets are given in footnotes in the Life. 


The Study of the Fourth Gospel. 

In an article in the 2xposttor for March, Mr. 
R. H. Strachan says that the recent book on the 
Fourth Gospel by Mr. E. F. Scott has found a 
cordial reception in Germany. H. Holtzmann of 
Baden practically concurs in all its positions and 
describes it as ‘the completest exposition of the 
Johannine Theology which the new century has 
produced.’ It is with the greatest satisfaction 
that Mr. Strachan notes the important and 
thoroughly deserved place which this book has 
come to take. It marks an epoch, he says, in 


the history of the criticism of the Fourth Gospel . 


in this country. 


At the same time Mr. Strachan feels that he 
must not let the fascination of Mr. Scott’s book 
blind him to the serious consequences which 
follow from its acceptance. And he is evidently 
not prepared to accept either the book or its 


consequences. What we need now, he says, is a 
study of the Consciousness of the Fourth 
Evangelist. The tendency, which is growing, 


to separate the author from the beloved disciple 
‘plunges us into a sea of difficulties both ethical 
and exegetical.’ Behind the Gospel lies a human 
personality, and Mr. Scott has no right to dismiss 
the question of authorship in a sentence and 
proceed to expound the Gospel. ‘Professor 
Burkitt in his latest work makes important 
suggestions as to the line that must be followed 
in estimating the question of historicity.’ Mr. 
Strachan refers to pp. 238 ff. of Zhe Gospel History 
and its Transmission. He adds that the evangelist 
is clearly interested in historical fact, and is not 


‘merely allegorizing out of his inner conscious- 
ness.’ 


The Death of St. John. 

In the determination of the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel very much depends on whether it 
is believed that the Apostle John was put to 
death at an early period by the Jews, or lived to 
a great age and died in Ephesus. There is an 
article on the death of St. John in the new J77sh 
Church Quarterly. It is written by the Dean of | 
St. Patrick’s. 


The tradition of the Church is that John died 
at a good old age in Ephesus. What are the 
arguments against it? The first is that, according 
to George the Sinner and Philip of Sidé, Papias 
stated that John, as well as James his brother, was 
put to death at an early date by the Jews. The 
second is that the place of St. John’s Day in 
ecclesiastical calendars agrees with this supposed 
statement of Papias. Take the second argument 
first. 


The feast of St. Stephen occurs on December 
26; that of St. John on December 27 ; and that 
of the Innocents on December 28. Why was 
St. John’s Feast placed between that of the first 
martyr and that of the martyred children? The 
answer offered is, because John was reckoned a 
martyr also and an early one. But the only early 
writer who discusses the order of these feasts—the 
writer is St. Gregory of Nyssa—explains that it 
was customary to commemorate Apostles after 
martyrs; ‘for,’ he says, ‘neither are martyrs 
without apostles, nor are apostles separated from 
them.’ So John’s commemoration between Stephen 
and the Innocents does not mean that he was a 
martyr, but that he was an Apostle. 


Take the first argument now. What does 
Papias say? We do not know. We only know 
what George the Sinner and Philip of Sidé make 
him say. They make him say that John the 
Apostle and James his brother were killed by 
Jews. But John’s brother James was not killed 
by Jews. He was killed by Herod. It was 
James the brother of our Lord who was said to 
have been killed by Jews. Dean Bernard traces 
the mistake to a misreading of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius. There the words occurred (according 
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to George Syncellus, for the Greek of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius is not extant)—é ddekpos 
Tod Kupiov “lakwBos .. . tad “Iovdaiwy dvnpéOn. 
Now write these words as they would be written 
in the Chronicle— 


OAAEA®OCTOYKYIA KOBOC 
The confusion of only one letter, Y with A, would 
lead to 
OAAEA®OCTOYK AIAKOBOC 
and then the next scribe would write 
O AAEA®OC AYTOY KAT JIAKOBOC 
Zé. ‘his brother and James.’ Whereupon we 


have the statement that John and James were 
killed by Jews. 


Ye are the Salt of the Earth. 

By the death of Dr. G. U. Pope of Oxford, we 
have lost a man of great scholarship, in Tamil lore 
unequalled. A year ago he sent to the Aszatic 
Quarterly Review the translation of a Tamil 
hymn. ‘These lines,’ he said, ‘are a translation 


of No. 182 in the Ancient Tamil Anthology called | 


Pura-NANURA. They. are said to, have been 
composed by a Pandiyan Prince of Madura, 
whose title was ILtamM-PERU-VaARuUTHI. Of this 
young Prince no other trace is to be found, except 
a tradition that he was drowned in the sea. To 
us it will seem that there is but One Who, in all 
its fulness, and beyond, was what these noble lines 
depict. The poem in Tamil is exceedingly 
beautiful, and the translation represents it as 
nearly as I found it possible to render it.’ This 
is the poem— 
This world abides unmov’d, while changeful ages roll, 
Since in it men abide of pure unselfish soul. 
Though round their path immortal fruits of heaven were 
strown, 
These, by any sweetness tempted, feast not alone. 
No hate their bosoms cherish,—strong in self-control. 
Promptly e’en life itself they yield for glory’s meed ; 
Not all the world to gain, do they one shameful deed. 
They slumber not supine, but share their fellows’ fears ; 
Where others weep, their eyes shed sympathetic tears. 
They strive for others’ weal, unmindful of their own. 
Since in this changeful world such noble men are known, 
This world abides unmov’d, through all the changing 
years ! 


Records of the Past. 
The first number for 1908 of the bi-monthly 


entitled Records of the Past contains the following | 


articles—Objects and Methods of Archaeological 
Excavators, by Dr. A. Koester; Religious Character 
of Ancient Coins, by Dr. J. Zimmerman; The 
Influence of the Glacial Epoch upon the Early 
History of Mankind, by Prof. G. Frederick Wright ; 
Babylonian Boundary Stones, by Prof. Albert T. 
Clay ; and Stone Graves of North-western Illinois, 
by Mr. W. B. Nickerson. Each article is thoroughly 
and admirably illustrated. 


Lot’s Wife. 


Why is it that we so rarely hear from the pulpit 
the lesson of Lot’s wife? There are two texts. 
One is in the Old Testament: ‘ But his wife looked 
back from behind him, and she became a pillar 
of salt’ (Gn 19%). The other is in the New: 
‘Remember Lot’s wife’ (Lk 17°). 


What sermons have we? There is one by 
Manning, preached when he was Archdeacon of 
Chichester and published recently in a volume 
on Zhe Teaching of Christ; one by Addison 
Alexander in Zhe Gospel of Jesus Christ; one 
by Temple in the Second Series of his Rugby 
Sermons; one by Canon Winterbotham in a 
volume entitled simply Sermons; and at least 
the suggestion of a sermon in Mr. Smellie’s Zz the 
Secret Place (1907). It is an amazingly meagre 
list. Why is it that the lesson of Lot’s wife is 
so rarely used? Is the trouble with Lot’s wife 
or with the lesson ? 


Lot’s wife is a difficulty undoubtedly. When 


- Professor Sanday wrote the essay on ‘Symbolism,’ 


which appears in his volume on Zhe Life of Christ 
in Recent Research, he divided the symbols of the 
Bible into classes. In one of the classes he placed 
those symbols which are given in the form of 
historical narrative. Is the story of Lot’s wife 
historical symbolism ? 


Professor Sanday does not mention it, but 
Professor Driver has no doubt of it. ‘It is 


probable,’ says Professor Driver, ‘that some 


pillar, conspicuous in antiquity (such as those 


that are seen at the south-west end of the Dead 


| Sea, carved by the rain out of the chalky lime- 


stone of the Jebel Usdum), gave rise to the belief 
expressed in the verse in Genesis.’ 
we to say so in a sermon? 
Lot’s wife undoubtedly. 


But how are 
There is difficulty with 
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And there seems to be difficulty with the lesson. 
Canon Winterbotham, it is true, finds the lesson 
very simple. It was its simplicity, he thinks, that 
commended it to our Lord. For ‘all His teaching 
was simple, direct, and suited to the comprehension 
of the plain, honest country folk of Galilee.’ But 
the preachers who have preached on Lot’s wife 
and published their sermons are at sixes and 
sevens about the lesson. To some of them it is 
a lesson in high and dry theology. To others it 
is a lesson in practical morality. 


Cardinal Manning and Dr. Addison Alexander 
are theological. lLot’s wife, says Manning, is the 
type of all those who fall from the grace of baptism. 
To Alexander she is the example of an innumer- 
able multitude who live in outward intercourse 
with the things of Christ, but never receive Him 
into their hearts by faith. Manning believes in 
the efficacy of baptism for the making of saints ; 
he is not so sure about their perseverance. Dr. 
Alexander has no doubt about the perseverance 
of the saints; but he must first have evidence that 
they are saints. 


Mr. Smellie and Archbishop Temple are ethical. 
Addressing the better-hearted boys in a great 
public school, Dr. Temple encourages them by 
the warning example of Lot’s wife to leave sin 
utterly. To leave it in the act and retain it in the 
thought will not do. Nor will it do to forsake sin 
when in good company and return to it when in 
bad. Mr. Smellie discovers four ways in which 
Lot’s wife may be made a useful ethical example. 
First, she lived with a man of God, but she had 
her own soul to save. Next, she perished in spite 
of good admonitions. Thirdly, she was lost al- 
though she had actually made some _ progress 
towards the city of safety. Last of all, her punish- 
ment seems disproportionate to her offence, but 
then her heart was not right with the Lord her 
God. And he quotes John Livingston, the 
Covenanter, ‘God made one stone of another; 
her heart was growing hard as a stone, and so 
must the other parts of the body become stone- 
like too.’ 


Have we found the lesson of Lot’s wife? Turn 
to Canon Winterbotham again. With our Lord, 
says Canon Winterbotham, the lesson was the 
lesson of leaving. Is there any lesson that He 


offers more often or more insistently? There 
could be no simpler lesson than that. There is 
none that seems more difficult. The sins of 
Sodom, says Ezekiel (1649) were ‘ pride, fulness of 
bread, and abundance of idleness’ (or ‘ prosperous 
ease’ as the Revised Version has it). How hardly 
shall they that are possessed of these things leave 
them. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been 
sent by the Rev. W. Hetherington, Plumstead, S.E., 
to whom a copy of Deissmann’s ew Light on the 
New Testament and of Fleming’s Jsrael’s Golden 
Age has been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for May must be 
received by the rst of April. The text is Lk 221°. 

The Great Text for June is Lk 23°4—‘Then 
said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do. And they parted his raiment, 
and cast lots.’ A copy of Bennett’s Zhe Post- 
Lxilic Prophets or of any volume of the ‘Scholar 
as Preacher’ series will be given for the best 
illustration. Illustrations must be received by the 
rst of May. | 

The Great Text for July is Lk 23*%—‘ And he 
said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ A copy of 
Chadwick’s Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul or of 
Adamson’s Christian Doctrine of the Lords Supper 
will be given for the best illustration. Illustrations 
must be received by the rst of June. 

The Great Text for August is Dt 82—‘ And 
thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord 
thy God hath led thee these forty years in the 
wilderness, that he might humble thee, to prove 
thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether 
thou wouldest keep his commandments, or no.’ 
A copy of Adams’ Sermons in Syntax or of 
Gordon’s Larly Traditions of Genesis will be 
given for the best illustration. Illustrations must 
be received by the 1st of July. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 
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